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Important New Books. 








I. 
ALARGER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
of America to the close of President Jackson’s Administration. By Thomas Went 


worth Higginson, author of ‘ Young Folks’ History of the United States,’ etc. Lilus 
Say by Maps, Plans, Portraits, and other Engravings. Pp. xii, 470. vo. cloth, 


I. 


WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF SAMUEL /. 
Tilden. Edited by John Bigetow. Pp. xviii, 1202. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, gilt tops and 
uncut edges, $6. 


ITI. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF EXPRESSION IN PIA- 
no-forte Playing. By Adolph F. Christiani. Ulustrated with Numerous Examples 
Pp. 304. Svo, cloth, 83. 

IV. 

NEWCOMB’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Principles 

* Political Economy. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D., Professor of Ma ithematics, 


. 8S. Navy, Professor in the Johns Hopkins University, author of ‘Popular As 
Gidea ‘The ABC of Finance,’ ete. Pp. xvi, 548. Svo, cloth, $2.50 


v. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Henry 
C, Sheldon, Professor of Historical Theology in Boston University. 2 vols., pp. xiv, 
856. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 per set 

VL. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS [IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador. Peru, Bo ivia, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Argentine Republic, and Chili. “With Desc riptions of Patagonia and Ter 
ra del Fuego, and Voyages upon the Amazon and La P lat: i Rivers. By Thomas W 
Knox, author of ‘ The Boy Travellers inthe Far East,’ * The Voyage of the Virian.’ 


‘The Young Nimrods,’ etc. Profusely Illustrated. Pp. xvi, 498, Svo, ornamental 
cloth, $3. ® 
VI. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF BATTLE LYRICS. By Tho- 


mas Dunn English. Illustrated. Pp. xii, 168. Square Svo, ert ated cloth, $2 
VIL. 


ClTY BALLADS. By Will Carleton, author of *‘ Farm 
Ballads,’ ‘ Farm Legends,’ ‘ Farm Festivals,’ ‘Young Folks’ Centennial R! hymes,’ 
ete. Illustrated. Pp. 180, Square &vo, ornamental cloth, $2; gilt edges, $2.54 

ax. 


STANLEY'S CONGO AND THE FOUNDING OF 
its Free State: A Story of Work and Exploration. By H. M. Stanley, author of 
* Through the Dark Continent,’ ‘ Coomassie and Magdala,’ ete. With over 100 illus 
trations and two large maps in pockets and smaller maps. 2 vols. Pp Lise. Sv 
ornamental cloth, $10 per set. 


Zz. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S POEMS. “* Poems,” together with 
“Brother Jacob” and “The Lifted Vell." By George Eliot, author of ‘ Romola,’ 


° Middlemare h,’ ‘Daniel Deronda,’ etc. Pp. 886. Library edition, 12mo, clot 
$2.25; popular edition, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Xi. 


AS WE WENT MARCHING ON. A Story of th 


War. By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. Pp. 310. 16mo, cloth, 21 


XII 


A NATURALIST’S WANDERINGS [JN THE 


Eastern Archipelago. <A Narrative of Travel and Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By 
Henry O. Forbes, F.R.G.S. etc, With many = luding a colored Frontis 
piece) and Maps. Pp. xx, 536. 8vo, ornamental cloth, 
XIIL 
THE UNRIVALLED COOK-BOOK AND HOUSE- 
keepers’ Guide. By Mrs. Washington. With Index and Blank Pages for additional 
Receipts. Pp. viii, 640. 12mo, cloth, 22. 


XIV. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLEC TION V. Part 


3. Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns. Selected by J. P. MecCas 

key, editor of Parts land 2 of the “ Franklin Square Song Collection.” | $vo, paper 

covers, 50 cents ; cloth, #1. 

Complete Lists of “* Harper's Handy Series” and of “ Harper's Franklin Sguare 
Library ” sent free on application. 

The above works sent, carriage paid. to any part of the United States or Canada 
on receipt of price. 

HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 
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Conclusion of the 71st Volume. 
HARPERS 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
(No. 426) FOR NOVEMBER 
CONTAINS 
THE OTTER HUN 
wet cry ptm rallye peg tent oS 0 in Geer the mt i. 

brides.” 


THE NEW YORK STOCA EXCHAN 


By Dr. R. Wheatley. With Twenty Superb IHlustrations, including views of the 


pal rooms, and portraits of J. Edward Sinumons, President, D. | Hays Trees 


George W. Ely, Secretary, James Mitchell 


Russell Sage, Cyrus W. Field, Addison Camumack, Brayton ive W. BL 4 
Osborne, 8S. V. White, and Jacob Litth 


AN INDIAN /JOl 





‘ 
(n Autumn Sketch of the Plymouth Coast, Massact 
ed by Mr. and Mrs. R. Swa 
‘ ue 
! ’ té | 
By O Viet Illustrated by P. 1 aes 
ame , my \ 
THE FAMILISTERE AT GUISE, FRANCE 
With es; il reference to the recent cooperative features of the enterprise, By Hdwand 
Howland. With a Portrit of M. Godin, the Pout der 
SHE STOOPS TO ON ( 
Conclusion of Act H. With Six Ilustrations by FB. A. Alhes 
Tl} Di \ ? e A OA ) 
% » Ry Henry P. Wells. Iustrated 
Sts 
“e {N ART STUD) 
Withanow & etch of Murt'lo's original painted) Design for his “St Flizabeth of 
lungary, “l-page Engraving by W.. B. Closson of the finished Masterpiece 
Gr, 
\ S VERS DECA) 
Ay 7 
\ oem. By 4 cry. With full-page Mlustration by C. Y. Turner: 
v 
SERTAL NOVELS 
Indian Summer, Part \ Ry W.D. Howells 
East Angels. Pari XI. Ry Constance Fenimore Woolson 
SHOA STOR/ES. 
The Captain of the “ Heather Rell.” By Helen Hunt Jackson 
The ular Case of Samuel Spoolin. By F. Anstey, author of ' Vice Versa.’ Illustrat 
edi by C.S. Reinhart 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD HOUGHTON 
Ry the Hon. John ! low 
( A 
Ry Frances L. M and Louise Chandler Moulton 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
ieorge William Curtis The Historic Importance of the Individual.—The Profes 
¢ 


sional Swagaer of Newspapers.—The RKeviston of American History.--General 


Grant's Monument The Wise Conservatism 
DITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


Conducted by Charles Dudley Warner 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS (Per Year: 


| HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 

HARPER'S BAZAR 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (On Number a week for ¢ 62 weeks). 
FARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Number a week for 52 weeks).. 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada 
index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60, 8vo, cloth, #4. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
a quent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscrip- 
ion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the Nation. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York, 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 








| Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | = 
¥ 
(No deviation.) — 
| — 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|__ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. |— 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; w vith| 5 
choice of page, $27. = 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. = 10 


Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or, — 
other preferred position, when specified; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are < 
classified as far as possible and arranged in| apa a 
order of size, the largest at the top. ee 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|\— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; #1,000, 
25 per cent, Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
london of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and Americ = Ne WSs Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 


YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
_ Marine, and yy Glasses, Telescopes, Micro. 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Ce talogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States: — by Towns. 
Ca.iFrornta (Southern), San D’ 
Mag AND MILLTARY. ‘COLLE GE.— 
Full Collegiate Course for both sexes: Commercial, 
Scientific, Classical, and yf ne climate in the 
world; no heated terms ; no cold spe 
General Stuart t ons, Principal. 


CoONNEcTICUT, Hartford. 
*“TEELE’'S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.--On a pleasant avenue ; 
with unsurpassed appointments and superior advan- 
tages for acquiring facility in writing and apeskns 
French and German. Thorough instruction in English, 
Latin, Greek, and Art. Resident teachers in Elocution, 
suate. French, and German. Fall term begins Septem- 
be rs 23 GEORGE WM -S1 EELE. 





+e Lyme 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
Instruction and careful training. Beet of references 
xiven. CHARLKs G. BARTLATT, Principal, — 


~ CONNECTICUT, Middletown. K 7 
We SON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as a ag’ in Yale Col 
ege. Send for circular. . WILSON. 


Disrrict OF COLUMBIA, Sa 1916 35th St. 
14 LE CEDARS,” GEORGETOWN 
Heights.—A Home and Day School for Young 
La‘lies. Extensive grounds; superior scholastic advan 
tages. Miss EARLE. 


ILLINoIs, Chicago, ZO, 1832- 1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
LLEN ACADEMY.—A Family and 
Ps Day School. Charmingly situated ; 
Home, Academy, Gymnasium, and Shop; Moral, Social, 
Intellectual, and Physical Cuiture for young men and 
chitdren. A delightful home for boys. 23d year opens 
Sept. 23. [ra W. ALLEN, A.M, LL.D., Pres. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis, 2 = 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A — Boarding and Dey School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mas. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 
y¥DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
‘ School for Young ay and Little Girls. 
P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
The 24th School year wil uty Thursday, Septem 
ber 17, 1885. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Baldwinville. aaa 

AW PRIVATE MEDICAL HOME AND 
ar School for Education and Treatment of Children 
suffering from cones Disorders. L. W. BAKER, M.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VE ‘RSI TY School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpMUND H. Bexyett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
(= UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (58th Year). 
Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. The jocation is the most elegant in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
HEOLDEST SCHOOL ON THE BACK 
Bay. Miss Putnam will begin the twentieth year 
of her Family and Day School for Young Ladies, Misses, 
and Little Girls on the 24th of September, 1885. Every 
requisite provided for the most thorough and practic al 
English education: the Languages, both ancient and 
modern; the Sciences, History, and Literature. Special 
students received in Music, Art, Preparation for Foreign 
Travel, and other departments. House made cheerful and 
healthful by Wood Fireson the Hearth. Refers by per- 
mission to the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishopof New 
York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Cambridge, Mass., and 

many other eminent scholars. Please send for circ ular. 


MASSACHU: ETTs, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 

NSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 

Housekeeping.—Miss Putnam proposes to add a new 
department to her school, the object of which will be to 
teach young ladies how to conduct a household, select 
and manage servants, make necessary pure haves—in 
short, to impart a thorough and practical training in all 
that pertains to housekeeping and _ the science of domes 
tic economy. A limited number of parlor boarders will 
be received. i. Application must be made at once. 


a MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ; 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, 

Chemistry, Architecture, ete. James P. MUNROE, See’ _ 2 

_PRANCIS A. Ww ALKER, Pres 


~ ‘MASSACHU SETTS, Boston, 18B oy yiston Place. | 
DREPARATION FOR THE INST7/ 


tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Otis Place. Brimmer St. 


HE OTIs PLACE SCHOOL OFFERS 
both Preparatory and Advanced Instruction for 

The next year begins Oct. 5th. The Principal, 

B. MARTIN, will receive two pupils in her own 
Address for © ire ulars, Otis Place, Brimmer St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, C ambridge, Larch St. 
FE OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than three boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pu il ue 
sent to be examined last June entered Harvard as Fresh- 
man, without “conditions.” and with “credits” in i2 
out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respec ts. C hesmsing © ocation, with 
fine tennis- court. . ABBOT, Ph. -D. Harv.) . 











Law 











Girls. 
Mrs. C. 
family. 





MASSACHU SETTS, Greenfield. 
DROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for 
Ladies. Established in 1869. 
Next year begins September 16, 1885. 
JamEs C. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire Co. 
i LMWOOD ‘INSTITU TE, ESTAB- 
« lUshed in 1849, fits for college or business.“ ~- 
Rev. A. A. GILBERT, ~AMoPrin. 


Young 








President’s | 








MASSACHUSETTS, Plymo’ 
R. KNAPP’S HO: WE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Fall term (nineteenth year) begins Sep- 
tember 24th, 1885. 


MASSACHU SETTS, s, Quincy. 
ADAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
P * tory and boarding school for boys. New year be- 
ins 14th se eeseeee, 1885. For Catalogue and other in- 
ormation address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“RE YLOCK JINSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
J paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal, — 


MASSACHUSET 1Ts, West Bridgew: ater. ; 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Giris and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter college 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 
ean or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
eighteen new single rooms in November. For catalogue 

address the Principai, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D 
Genteete. of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
Newnham College, Cc ‘ambridge, England. 

; eto Ann Arbor. ; 7 

“CHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSI- 
» ty of Michigan. Pharmacy: analytical and manu- 
facturing chemistry. High-school preparation r Bean.” 

ALBERT B. Prescott, D 
NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 

*7. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—A BOARDING 
nw School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 
tersof St. John Baptist. Sixth year begins September 28. 
For terms, ete., address THE SISTER IN CHARGE, 











NEW JERSEY, New Brunswic k, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 

w il Treopen Se ‘ptembe r 23. 


NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
QREPARA TORY SCHOOL.—A Prepara- 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Reference by meg permission to President 
James McCosh. Reopens Sept. 24. Address 
J. REMSEN BisHopr, Heal | Master. 


NEW YorK, Canandaigua. 
FOR T HILL SCHOOL (for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. 2600, 
Rev. JAMES HarrRrick LEE, Head Master. 


NEW York CIty, 315 W. ya a ‘a 
k. AND MME. VAN NORMAN'S 
School for Ladies and Children (founded 1857) will 
reopen October 1. 


NEw YorkK C ITY, 43 West 39th Street. _ 

H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

* Reopens September 30. Principal at home after 
September 15th. 


RS York Crry, Nos. 6 and 8 East 52d St. 
] RS. SYLVANUS REED'S BOARD.- 
L ing and Day School for Young Ladies.—The un- 
recedented interest and scholarship in this school dur 
ng the past year have justified its progressive policy, 
and the rule Of securing in every department the highest 
quality of teaching which can be obtained. 22d 
year begins Oct, 1. 
NEw ye Ciry, 51 W. 52d St. 
| IRS. J. A. GALLAHER has removed her 
P School = Young Ladies from 450 Madison Ave- 
nue to 51 West 52d St. A thorough French education. 
Highest standard in English and classical studies. Circu 
lars sent on application. — 


New YorK CITY in gton Heights. _ 
TSS AUDU BO! V’ s SCHOOL FOR 
L Young Ladies and Children.—Boarders limited te 
six. Address Miss AUDUBON, Station M, New York City. 


New York CIry, “148 Madison Avenue, a, 

ARS. ROBERTS and MISS WALKER’S 

* English and French Day School for Young La- 

dies and Little Giris will reopen Tuesday, September 
2th. 

No Home study for pupils under fourteen. 


New Yor Ciry, 66 West 45th St. 
WY ISS REVNOLDS’S FAMILY AND 


Day School will reopen Sept. 30, 1885. 


New York Ciry. 711 AND gis FIFTH AVENUE, Op 

posite Dr. Hall’s Church 3 : 

] LLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
4 Brown will reopen their English, Frene - and 
Ge rman Boarding and Day School for Girls Oct 


New YorK CITY, 32 East 45th Street. 

‘CHOOL OF MINES PREPARATORY 
oe School. A High School of Science and English. 
J. Woodbridge Davis, C.E., Ph.D., Principal. 

Here can be obtained a cor d general education, witha 
little greater leaning toward science and English anda 
little less toward the ancient languages than is common ; 
but thorough in everything. Introductory to all scien- 
tific colleges. Four years’ course, including French, Ger 
man, and Latin. No primary department. Daily session. 
9 A.M, tolPr. M. Reopens October1!. C irculars on appli 
cation. 


New York Cry, 231 E. 17 


bY T. JOHN B. IPTIS 7 “SCHOOL FOR 














Girls.—The school is pleasantly situated on Stuy 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned to supply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Yesident French ani English teachers. Pro 
fessors for French, Science, etc. Address 

SISTER IN CHARGE. 


NEw York, Florida, Orange County. 


YEWARD INSTITUTE OPENS ITS 


«J 29th year; for both sexes. Address Mrs. M.S. PARKs, 
Principal. 





NEW Yorx, Suspension Bridge. Bo 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding Srpeet for Bore #350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
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Dansville, \. Y. 





New York, Utica. ryN ‘ bd 
RS. PLATTS SCHOOL for YOUNG d = 4 ° 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, ( WIC C ( ] 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early. - ’ 
OHIO, Cincinnati, 28 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn. 
ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHVOL FOR . + 
Young Ladies and Misses. ; %e 7 SOE L 
Fall term opens Sept. 23,1885. Application should be = . 
made early. 


Circulars contain full information. 


5128 Germantown 


Fr *iab an LIN SCHOOL,—A NEW ENG 
lish and Classical School for Boys—will open Sept. 
- 1885. Provision is made for six resident pupils. he 
Ly for 1885-6, giving the full course of study, 
wall sent on applic ation. References: William Pep 
per, M.D , LL.D., Provost of the University of Pennsyiva- 
nia; Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D., ex-Pres. of Harvard fni- 
versity, and others. GEORGE A. P ERRY, A.M., Head-Master, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 
Avenue, Phila. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 2106 Spruce St. 
TSS M. S. GIBSON’S FAMILY AND 
: Day School for Young Ladies and Little eee: 
merly 1519 Walnut St.) will reopen September 2 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


y TSS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
l Ladies will reopen Sept. 28, 1885. 
~ PENNSYLVANIA Philadelphia, Norwood ~ Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill 


RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will | reopen Sept. 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
TNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B. 

li, TOWNE SCIENTIFIC ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry (0) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
d) Dynainical Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 
s., and to technical degrees, P. C, (Practical Chemist), 4 

. E. M., Architect. 

ah et SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political png 2 Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Bank ing, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

V. COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, four vears. English, Tatin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 
ree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MepicaL Scuoo.. Three 4d graded course with 
open fourth year. Degree M. 

. DENTAL SCHOOL. ao peany graded course. De- 


Two-vears’ graded course. De 


. D.8. 

vil, VETERINARY SCHOOL. Three-years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. 8. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in on —~ schools. 

y SCHOOL. Two-years’ course ; 
to Ponnayivanta Bar. Degree LL. B. 

X. BIOLOGICAL ScHOOL. Two-years’ course, with ex 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medica! 
School without examination. Spectal courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ past 

—— course in numerous subjects leading to degr« 


diploma admits 


In making inquiry Ofensoapes ify department. 
Rev. Jesse Y. Burk, Secretary, 
_ University of Pennsylvania, West | hiladelphia. Pa. 


— VANIA, West Philade Ip hia, 2908 


"MARTIN'S SCHOOL. SPECIAT 


ie with afternoon care of play and lessons 


Locust 


a ~ ‘Vamornta, Norfolk 
7 WE NORFOLK ACADEMY 
boys for college. Reopens September 23 
tg Principals 
R. W. TUNSTALL, BA, rincipais 


FITS 


School A. eines. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States for e usuing year. 


RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 110 7 RE 
« mort St., Boston. Mass.—A reliable teachers’ agen 
ty. Schools and Committees promptly onpete d. Inter 
view or correspondence solicited with qualified teachers 
locing for parane . School pri aathan s for sale 


/ Vants. 
| YOUNG LADY WOULD LINE TH! 
position of governess to young children. Coun 
try preferred. Address, 
“G,” Lima, Penn. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Best references. 


Embracing reproductions of famous 
sculpture, architecture, ete. 
dozen. 
jects. 


original paintings 
Price, ¢ abinet size, #1 50 per 
Send 6-cent stamp for hew catalogue. 5,000 sub- 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Wass 
Piease mentio the Nation. 
CHOOL BOOKS IN FORE IGN LAN- 
Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages, 
Catalogues on application. Fore Periodicals. 
remont St., Boston, 
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The Sanatorium consists of a main building at tta ated] on an eastern ? t slope over king 
the town of Dansville, and 1,200 feet above the s For beauty of scet v, hea news of ‘ | 
purity of air and water. it is unrivalled. Wint ynatiy mild thts elit } i 
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The main building, occupied since 1885, ts 
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Dansville Vingston (+ N. ¥ 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 

For fifteen vears has been a standard remedy with all physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. — 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of childret 

It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion, refreshes weakened vital powers 


in old or young 
It is used - Bismarck, G] 


udstone, and all ¢ 
F, ¢ Ros! iY 








For sale by druggists, or mail, $1 
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"AN D.—BY A GRADUATE OF A 
New E ngiand Collece, a situation as private tu 
tor, or as teacher in an Academy or High School 
Address Box 140, Bridgewater, Mass. 
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CO., 546 West 251Tn Street, New York 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
timea the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and ia therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
hadmirably adapted for invalids aa 
f well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Lhe Portable 












Bookcase manufactured solely 


dy Leckwood, Brooks & Co., 17 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass., is the mos! perfect thing 


of the kind, it being easily moved, and adjust 
able for books of ail sises, Send for eireular o 
call and see it. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Scribner 


The Life of George Brum- 
mell, F:sq., 


Commonly called Beau Brummell. By Cap- 
tain Jesse. Revised and Annotated Edition 
from the Author’s own Interleaved Copy. 
With Forty Portraits in color of Brummell 
and bis Contemporaries. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
cloth, $12.00. 


*.* He was a man who, without birth, rank, fortune, or 
great intelligence, established himself as the arbiter ele 
gantiarum among a proud and exclusive aristocracy ; 
who was a favorite and companion of George IV. when 
Prince of Wales, and whose latter career was too pitiable 
even for comment. 


Memoirs of the Life of Colo- 
nel Hutchinson. 


By his Widow, Lucy. New Edition, Revised 
and Edited by Charles H. Firth, M.A. With 
many letters never published, and much other 
new matter. With Ten Etched Portraits. 
In two volumes, fine paper, medium 8vo, and 
handsome binding, $12.00. 

“For the first time since they saw the light, the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Colonel Hutchinson’ have appeared in a garb 
worthy of their interest and value. Posterity will, it may 
safely be predicted, never tire of reading the ‘ Memoirs 
of Calonet Hutchinson.’ Besides furnishing an insight 
into the greatest struggle England has known clearer 
than is elsewhere to be obtained--showing how the con- 
flict affected the quiet homes of England, the discord it 
bred in families, the treachery it produced among friends 

the book furnishes pictures of men and women so cha 
racteristically English that the me & recognizable in 
whatever is best in previous and subsequent history.” 
Notes and Yueries. 


THE IDEAL SERIES. 

In beautiful duodecimo volumes, printed on hand-made, 
uncut paper, and handsomely bound. Each volume 
is a gem of the printers’ and binders’ arts. 

OLD WORLD JIDYLS 

Other Verses. By Austin 
cloth, $2.40, 


BALLADES IN BLUE CHINA. 


12mo, cloth, $2. 


Dobson. 12imo, 


By Andrew Lang. 


RHYMES A LA MODE. By An- 
drew Lang. With frontispiece by E. A. Ab- 

12mo, cloth, $2. 

CONFESSION OF AN ENG- 
lish Opium-Eater. By Thomas De Quincey. 
With notes by Richard Woodhouse, etc. Ed- 
ited by Richard Garnett. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

ANCIENT BALLADS AND LE- 


By Toru Dutt. 


bey. 


gends of Hindustan. 12mo, 


cloth, $2. 


THE LOVE SONNETS OF PRO- 
By Wilfrid Blunt. 


teus, 12mo, cloth, $2. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH 


Sonnets. Chosen and edited by David M. 
Main. 12mo, cloth, $2.40. 


WAKEFIELD. 
With a Preface and 
12mo, cloth, $2. 


THE VICAR OF 
By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Notes by Austin Dobson. 


** The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
interested. 


stock will be mailed, if desired, to those 


RARE, AND SECUND-HAND BOOKS, READY. 





AND | 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


A Series Standard Works of European Literature in the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 

WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 
ete, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous illustrations. #2. 

GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 
2.80 








BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol.. Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D'Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides arki Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and ——- by the Rev. A. Napier, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New Edition. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
Coliier’s transcript of the Lectures of L8Li, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40, 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, a Life of the 
Author, and Notes from various sources. By J. W. M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. LIL, containing The 
Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40. 





GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised tothe Year 1881 
by A. S. Michie, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland, London. With Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols. #4. 





SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
Introduction, by R. H. . Elwes. 2 vols. fol. L— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. I. 

Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 


ters. 4.00. 

DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a_ Literal Prose 
Translation. By W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 
the Original and Explanatory Notes. $2.00. 

DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 


Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
and Explanatory Notes. By Joho A. Carlyle, M.D. 
$2.00. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAtNTERS. (In 
6 vols.) Vol. VL, just published, being a Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Rich- 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘ The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40, 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 
Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 

PLUTARCH’S MORALS: Theosophical Essays, 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A., author of ‘The 
Gnostics and their Remains,” $2.00, 

GOETHE’S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes 
and a Short Biography by Edw. Bell, editor of ‘Wil 
helm Meister’s Travels,’ &c. $1.40. 

GOETHE'S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 
cluding Letters from Switzerland, Campaign in 
France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. Trans 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. #1.40, 


LESSING’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 


man. Vol. L.--Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. I1.—Comedies, Vol. IIl.—Laokoon, Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
&c. 





KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
eal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by FE. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. §2.00. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


Catalogues of our regular 
NEW CATALOGUE OF CHOICE, 


New Musical Catalogue ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 
HAVE JUST READY: 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


<a e ec ‘ 
bric-a-Brac Stories. 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 


_ Mrs. Burton Harrison has the art of the teller of 
fairy tales in perfection, and she has filled this 
book with the most charming and absorbing sto- 
ries of that kind to which children listen eagerly 
through the longest evenings. Mr. Waiter Crane, 
whose pencil has been hitherto devoted to illus- 
trating the works of English writers, has furnished 
twenty-four full-page pictures, quaint and beau- 
tiful. He has also made for it an especially bright 
and ingenious cover. 


Marvels of Animal Life. 


By C. F. Holder. 
$2.00. 


One of the most curious and entertaining books 
ever written in the field of natural history—a book 
as far out of the ordinary course ot “ popular sci- 
ence” as the matters it describes are out of the 
common routine of a naturalist’s study, which will 
interest young and old readers alike. Mr. Holder 
describes in a most entertaining way all the odd 
and curious things animals do, their housekeeping, 
their manufactures, their modes of self-protection, 
ete., - The volume is fully and cleverly illus- 
trated. 


Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, 


Roses of Shadow. 
By T. R. Sullivan. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


A most pleasant revival of atype of novel that 
has been growing rare ; a story well told, with the 
charm of a sincere, self-respecting style, that does 
not lose itself in a search atter effects and oddities, 
and witha strong and healthy plot, not frittered 
away by perpetual analysis. 


The Last Meeting. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


A novel which combines successfully the old 
style of story, full of plot, and the modern, more 
subtle, analytical methods. The motif is most ori- 
ginal and clever, and at the same time the author 
shows an uncommon literary dexterity. The scene 
is laidin New York,and the book gives an inte- 
resting picture of the semi-literary society of the 
metropolis. 


By Brander Matthews. 


Sermons on the Christian 


Life. 
3y John De Witt, D.D. 2.50. 


Dr. De Witt’s book deals with correlate Chris- 
tianity. considered as a whole, from various aspects 
of human life. His chapters form a strong, manly, 
earnest discourse upon many elements of Christian 
character. 


1 vol., 8vo, 


Corea, the Hermit Nation. 


By William Eliot Griffis. 1 vol. Mlustrated. 
A new and cheaper edition. 8vo, $2.50. 
This new edition has afforded Mr. Griffis an op- 
portunity to add several new pages to his history 
which is the standard and authoritative work of 
Corea, down to the present year. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Week. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has signalized his Ad- 
ministration by no act more decisively right 
and conspicuously just than by bringing un 
der review the snit instituted in the Attor 
ney-General’s office to set aside the Bell Tel- 
ephone patent. The fact that the suit 
at once dismissed when the President called 
for the reasons why it was begun in an er-part 
manner, is sufficient proof that the reasons were 
not good.and that the step taken by the Solicitor- 
General was indefensible. Attorney-General 
Garland does not make a satisfactory defence of 
himself; for, although it is true that he did not or- 
der or authorize the suit to be begun, it was his 
duty, upon his return to his office, to have done 
what the President has now done—that is, to 
have reviewed the action taken by the So- 
licitor-General in his absence. And this was 
all the more incumbent on him since he was 
a party having an interest in the suit. All 
that needs to be said is that the President has 
gained in public estimation through this inci- 
dent as much as some other people have lost. 


was 


A correspondent of the World has had an i 
terview on the political situation with Judge 
Thurman, of Ohio, in which he is reported as 
saying of the New York Independents: 

“What will they do? Why, I think it is very 

plain what they willdo, They are going back 
about as fasts they can. I was opposed to hav- 
ing anything to do with them from the first. 1 
never had any confidence in them. I have just 
been reading the New York 7imes tos morning, 
and its atracks on Governor Hill aresurprisingly 
b'tter. It is worse than it was before. No, I 
don’t think we can trust the Mugwumps, as you 
call them.” 
This is on the whole the most sensibl&Democrat- 
ic talk about the Mugwumps we have seen for a 
No better advice can be given to 
Democratic politicians than ‘‘ not to trust the 
Mugwumps.” There is the 
Mugwumnps so much desire as not to be trusted 
by the politiciars of cither party. What they 
seck, indeed, above all things to inspire in both 
is distrust. They want no politician to be 
able to count on their support for the 
things he would most like to do. They 
seck to diffuse through all party conventions 
a feeling of insecurity and uncertainty. What 
Judge Thurman means by ‘‘not having any- 
thing to do with them,” we do not know. 
Who has ‘‘ had anything to do” with the Mug- 
wumps ? The Mugwump does not wish cither 
Republicans or Democrats ‘‘to have 
thing to do’ with him in the 
which politicians understand that term. He 
is essential’y a solitary animal, and prefers 
to ‘flock by himself,” as Lord Dundreary 
The only place he cares to meet politi- 
cians or have anything to do with them is at 
the polls, and for his presence there he is in- 
debted to no man’s favor, and his sole business 
is to leave little notes for the active politicians 
on both sides,expressing his approval or disap- 
proval of their goings cn. By all mcans let 
him be distrusted, for he is not trustworthy. 


good while. 


nothing which 


any- 


sense in 


Sys. 


] 


} 





The latest reinforcement against the Mug- 
wumps received by the Life-Long Democrat 
comes in the person of Mr. William Henry 
Hurlbert, some time editor of the Worl?, and 
more recently a candidate for the Italian mis 
that office | \ the New York 


ground that he 


sion, and opposed for 
Tones, on the 
cd, follow the example of Alaric 
Rome. He writes a longer |! 
Democrat, 


make out, indicates 


the Life-Long or the Jeffersonian 
and, as well as we can 
that he dislikes Mugwumps, thinks they did 
not help Cleveland, and wishes they would not 
continue to vote the Democratic ticket. The 
letter is so long, and so well fortified with 
** significant ” figures, that we fear hardly any 
of the Sun Democrats will find time to read it, 
as they all, or nearly all, have to repeat the 
words aloud when reading anything, which of 
course is very tedious, and prevents any close 
following of the sense. No Mugwump, we 
feel sure, will read it on secing the signature, 
owing to a profound indifference on their part 
about Mr. William Henry Hurlbert’s opinions 
on all subjects. 

Mr. Davenport's letter of will 
strengthen himin the estimation of the Inc 
pendent voters. He Repub 
can platform would have done had it beeu the 
Presi 


CiVil-service 


acceptance 
does, What the 
production of sensible men, recognizes 
dent Cleveland's sincerity asa 
former, and his Cetermination to enforce *‘in 
good faith the policy to which he stands com 
mitted,” Indeed, in speaking of lis own 
position toward the reform, 


uses the President's identical lar y l 
believe in civil-service reform,” and again 
recognizes the President’s work bv ad 

‘and welcome any action by any official, Fed 
cral or State, which shows a sin pULpose to 


promote and establish it.” Thisis : 


tification of the Independents’ position, t 


supporting Mr. Davenport they are taking the 
only course possible for approving Pr 
Cleveland’s policy. Every day's deve ents 


are adding foree to what Mr 
about the opposition of the Democratic party 
to the 
show that ] 


except defeat. 


Dian nt PANT ’ nathir \ 
President's cour e, and nothing will 


arty 


Aside from the issue of civil-service reform, 


Mr. Davenport dwells only 


upon two pornts 
the silver 
both 


ned 


in the | 
the labor p 


are sound and well deti 


vatform, question and 
, 


odicm, On these his views 


} . 
MaAKCs 


He wisely 


‘ivil-service reform, 
rovernment, the lea 


and unmistakal 





thing more thana 
declaring a ‘‘sincere purpose,” in case of bis 


election, ‘*to discharge the duties of the office 
with fidelity and with firm regard to the inte 
These are sound Inde- 


and armed with them the 


rests of the State.” 
pendent doctrines. 
Independents can brush aside the trumpery 
platform constructed by Col. George Bliss as 
unworthy of further consideration. Mr, 
Davenport has cleared away ail the rubbish 


with which foolish Republican partisans were 
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endeavoring to obscure the real issue, and haa 

put the campaign in its tr ht | re fl 

people This letter w ne Vv force Gov 

ernor Hill to cor tom t ! ‘ 

is the « ‘ ‘ ! 

oront 1 l ‘ 

of al f suc i] \ ‘ 
irse marked ont for \ ‘ 

repel sec nfully tl s { ~ 


According to present appearances, the O 


1 
Democrats have got their thrashin Lhe ma 
jority against them may not be large, but it is 
sufficient. They have lost their State tick 
and probably the Legislature o They 
ried both at the election two vears ago Lhev 
have misused the advantages which U f 


fame of President Cleveland’s Ad 


placed in their hands, by failing to endor 
his civil-service policy, and by treating it w 
ill-disguised contempt or open hostilitv. Thev 
went into the campaign witl Th = ISSL) t! 
ppealed to the popu desire for re 
of anv. sort thy pols sy ! 
li nor interest wen { » 2 
the camy rt (y rhe at \ t 
vand good ¢l 
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‘ vel 1 by ( { ( 
! t i ‘ s'4 ‘ 
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\ 1 s UW Iniess i expected re ] 
e | est of the %« t h lhe returns 
thr = ob on oO. \ Ss 4 ith 
Irom bot Partics avout equall nd that the 
Ger ns voted the Republic i ticket as here 
totor Phe total Prohibition vote is almost 


25,000, or more than double the vot given tor 
il isi \ ar. 


General Logan has taken hold of the section 


il issue in a way which is calculated to show 
Senators Hoar and Sherman, and ex-Governor 
Long, that thev have 


before they 


to learn yet 
Like 


a £¢ od ae al 


can do the subject justice. 


all the other advocates of the issue, the Gen- 
eral starts off by saying he is willing to 


necessary, in its defence 


‘*stand alone,” if ; 
Evidently there is a lack of popular sympathy 
‘The 


General docs not dwell so much as the other 


Which is felt in common by all of them, 


upon the suppression of the negro vote, but he 
comcs out with great vigor upon the ‘ treason- 
stained saddle” of the late Robert E, Lee, and 
appears to be under the impression that it is run- 


ning for the Governorship of Virgina. ‘This is 
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’ 
a very strong card, and a photograph of the 


saddle, with the treason stains well defined, 
ought to be forwarded at once to Messrs. 
Hoar, Sherman, and Long, and published in 
the Tribune and the Cincinnati 
Gazette. It is a much more vital aspect of the 
issuc than the utterances of either Jeff Davis 
or Robert Toombs. 


Ex Governor Daniel H. Chamberlain has 
written a very pungent letter to the Boston 
Advertiser, in answer to Messrs. Hoar, Long, 
bloody-shirt *’ 
He makes the point that to con- 
tinue railing at und threatening the South, 
after the Republican party had voluntarily 
relinquished all attempt to control it, was bad 
and mischievous politics. But he goes fur- 
ther than this, and fairly slaughters the unfortu- 


Lodge, and others, on ‘ the 
question. 


nate Hoar, by showing tbat, by the corrupt agree- 
ment which he and his Republican brethren in 
the Senate entered into with Mahone,he belped 
fasten on the negroes of Virginia a far more de. 
basing yoke than any imposed on them by the 
white Bourbons in other States, besides helping 
to degrade the public service. But we warn Mr. 
Chamberlain that he need not expect to make 
Mr. Hoar wince or retreat. Long years of steep- 
ing in self-estecau have made him proof against 
all the arts of the rhetorician. 

Mr. Hoar, to do him justice, bas retracted one 
of the many reckless and inaccurate statements 
publicly z:ade by him about the present Ad- 
ministration. He with much 
solemnity at the late Republican State Conven- 
tion at Worcester, that the entire force of the 
Department of Justice had been changed by the 


announced 


Attorney-General. He now writes to the Bos- 
Herald that error; that the 
force of the Department of Justice contains 


ton this was an 
sixty-nine persons, and of these only twenty- 
five have been removed. 
timoniously: 

**Such statements ought seldom if ever to be 
made without being based on the authority of 
official records or reports, and [ should not ordi 
narily make them without such authority. But 
such documents are not easily accessible relating 
to matters which have occurred since the ad- 
journment of Congress The source of nferma- 
tion on wich I relied, and supposed I could rely 
with entire safety, was one most friendly to the 
Administration; and the statement had been 
very widely and repeatedly circulated without 
contradiction.” 

The truth is that the Senator makes such state- 
ments nearly every time he opers bis mouth 
about politics, and on authority 
as that on which he made this 
that is, somebody on ‘‘ whom he relied, and 
supposed he could rely with entire safety,” but 
on whom he would not have thought of ‘ re- 
lying” 


Ile adds, most sanc- 


such 
one — 


if his news had been unwelcome, or 
had been damaging to James G. Blaine, for 
And further, in the present case, 
the Senator is in error touching the absence of 


instance, 





contradictior. The story he adopted was con- 
tradicted in the Washington despatches of the | 

: . ! 
Brentng Post, and we 


some weeks before the Senator's speech. 


think in other papers, 
Mr.Ca- | 
bot Lodge's reading ata clubdimncra list of sor 
half-dozen bad minor appointments, sumew! 
at the West, as a fair illustration of the general | 
way in which the Administration was dealing 
with the civil service, was, in its disingenuous- 
ness, fully as bad as Mr, Hoar’s out-and-out 
blunder.ng ; in fact, we think it was worse, 


, 


Commercial | 


| probationary period 


for it is a kind of thing that a man always docs 


| deliberately and of malice aforethought. 





The Massachusetts Democratic State Conven- 
tion on Wednesday showed that the party has at 
last escaped from the sway of Butlerism, the 
candidate named for Governor, ex-Mayor 
Prince, of Boston, being honorably distin- 
guished as one of the few leaders who never 
concealed their contempt for the political free- 
booter, and who thus incurred his lasting hos- 
tility. The Convention also showed its com- 
prehension of the fact that the only hope for 
the party’s future is in pledging Cleveland its 
hearty support, although the resolution endors- 
ing the President's policy regarding civil-service 
reform is decidedly halting, and adopts the old 
demagogical fling about the danger of creating 
an official class, while a similar spirit charac- 
terizes the bid for the soldier vote in the 
utterly false charge that the law abridges the 
right of veterans to office. The most hopeful 
feature of the gathering was the fact that 
it made its President a man who had sense 
enough to see, and courage enough to state,the 
truth about the party’s present position, in such 
plain words as these : 

‘** We must remember that we are only in the 
Our triumph was as much 
the result of distrust on the part of the people in 
the candidate and leaders of the Republican 
party asot implicit confidence in us. We were tri- 
umphant on the faith of promises made, and be- 


| cause, as a pledge of our sincerity,we nominated 
| aman for Pre-ident who in his official life was an 
| embodiment of the sound principles of our party 


platform MHlonor and patriotism alike demand 
that our pledges to the people shall be kept and 
faithfully carried out, so that when our years of 
probation are at an ena the voters of the land 
shall say: ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servants, ard intrust us with their affairs for 
four years more.” 

The Convention failed to take the pronounced 
position in favor of a reform policy which Mr. 
Fitzgerald here assumed, but it at least showed 
that the party in Massachusetts did not pro- 
pose to follow the example of the Pourbons 
who secured control in New York. 

The contest between the liquor-dealers and 
the general public in Wisconsin is growing 
very bitter, and developing some features of 
gencral interest. The last- Legislature passed 
a law raising the minimum fee for licenses 
throughout the State to $200, and allowing any 
municipality to increase the rate to a maxi- 
mum of $500. Compared with the system in 
operation in the neighboring State of Ilinois,and 
in view of the growing sentiment everywhere in 
favor of imposing heavicr license fees, this 
was a moderate proposition, which the liquor 
interest would have been wise to accept with- 
out grumbling. Instead of doing so, the deal- 
ers have furiously opposed every movement 
toward securivg the higher rates, and they have 
begun to apply boycotting tactics to people who 
The tone of a State 
Mil- 


waukee was thoroughly insolent and overbear- 


favored such movements, 
Corvention which they have just held a 


ing, and betrayed a singular obtusencss to the 
prevailing feeling among the people. When 
liquor-sellers boast of being ‘‘ more powertul 
thap any other class in the land,” and endorse 
the policy of boycotting men for simply seck- 
ing an application of reasonable restrictions 
upo: their traffic, they are making a bad mis- 
take. While the public will not endorse the 





utterly impracticable policy of prohibiting all 
sales of liquor, it will never submit to being 
ruled by liquor-sellers. 





The most important matter before the Geor- 
gia Legislature at its present session has been 
the question of restricting the powers of the 
State Railroad Commission. The anti-corpo- 
ration movement which swept over the West 
under the lead of the Grangers a dozen years 
ago, made itself felt in the South somewhat 
later, and the Georgia Legislature in 1879 
created a Eoard of Commissioners who were 
vested with almost dictatorial powers over 
the railroads. The Commissioners have 
never been slow to employ these powers, 
and the fact seems to be established that 
they have often abused their authority by ar- 
bitranly reducing and changing rates with- 
out reason, and even without excuse. The 
companies were naturally and properly indig- 
nant at such treatment, and sought relief by 
pressing the passage of a bill which allowed 
them to make their own rates, and provided 
that those rates should stand until some indi 
vidual or corporation should make formal 
complaint to the Commissioners, who were stil! 
to retain the power of changing the rates 
in such a contingency. The proposition was 
so reasonable that it should easily have com- 
manded assent, but demagogical outcries 
against corporations availed to prevent its se- 
curing the constitutional majority of members 
required to pass a bill, although more than half 
of those voting supported it. The advocates of 
the change urged that, unless such a bill were 
passed, foreign capital would no longer be in 
vested in the construction of railroads, and they 
are undoubtedly right, for no prudent investor 
will subject his money to the ecaprices of a 
board so irresponsible and omnipotent as the 
Georgia Commissioners now are. 

The oflicial organ of the Mormon Church 
has printed#a long address from the Bishops, or 
whatever they are—John Taylor and George Q. 
Cannon—who have for months been trying to 
escape arrest at the hands of United States offi- 
cers. They stand by ‘ celestial marriage,” as 
the sign of a standing or falling church, and 
show that it has been made imperative on 
them by divine revelation, and that they can- 


not give it up, in deference to Gentile 
prejudices, without incurring the risk of 
eternal damnation. Of course, under these 


circumstances, any gocd Mcrmon will freely 
incur stripes or imprisonment sooner than cut 
down the number of his wives. The theolo- 
gical arrangements of the Saints in this matter 
are, in fact, most comfortable.. Among all 
other religious denominations damnation fol- 
lows on doing something one hkes to do very 
much, which of course makes their yoke a lit- 
tle hard for the ordinary run of sinners. But, 
in the Mormon Chureh, damnation follows on 
failure to follow one of the sinncr’s strong- 
est inclinations. Mahomet has always been 
thought to have exhibited a deep knowledge 
of human nature in the matrimonial rules 
he devised for his flock. But he only per- 
mitted polygamy. In making it obligatory, 
the Mormon divines have far outdone him, both 
as theologians and social philosophers. Taylor 
and Cannon, following the example of party 
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conventions, append to their confession of 
faith a regular ‘‘ arraignment ” of the Gentiles 
from the moral point of view. On this very 
delicate ground, it must be confessed, the 
Saints are very strong and the Gentiles very 
weak. United States Christians are certainly 
but poorly prepared for controversy with the 
Mormons over the question of comparative 
domestic purity and matrimonial permanenct 


The Grand Jury, which for some days had been 
in session at Green River, Wyoming, came iuto 
court Wednesday week reporting no bill against 
the sixteen persons arrested under charge of 
murdcring the Chinese at Rock Springs ; and on 
their return home in freedom to the scene of the 
slaughter, the accused were ‘‘ treated to an en- 
thusiastic reception” by ‘‘several hundred men, 
women, and children,” or, in other words, the en- 
tire Rock Springs population. ‘‘ Some testime 
ny of a startling character,” the telegraph says, 
‘*was given to the Grand Jury,” ‘‘ which is 
calculated to throw new light on the affair,” 
The Rev. Timothy Thirloway, a Congregation- 
al minister, who resided at Rock Springs with 
his family at the time of the mot, made a 
sworn statement showing that the Chinese sct 
fire to their own houses to prevent white men 
from robbing them of their money, which was 
buried in the ground underneath their dwellings 
The Rev. Timothy must be, like Warren Has 
tings, amazed at his own moderation. It was 
quite open to him to charge the Chinese with su 
icide, or with murdering each other, or driving 
each other into that awful region of desolate 
mountains where they died of starvation or as 
the wild beasts’ prey. Possibly he thought it 
safer to confine his ‘‘ sworn statement” to its 
modest limits because there is authority for ac- 
cusing the Chinese of burning louses to roast 
pigs. But that wasin a milder climate than Wy- 
oming, and the houses were frail and inexpen- 
sive; in short, we do not think the existence of 
such a race-habit can be established. The Pev. 
Timothy has, however, made a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of sociology. He may 
be supposed a little better than his neighbors, 
and from his behavior may be inferred th 
condition of public morals among all classes 
of society in that wild frontier region. 


The ten columns of printed matter furnished 
to the Herald by Ferdinand Ward as his sta e- 
ment of the rise and fall of the firm of Grant 
& Ward, embrace very few facts not known 
before, and as to these it must be said that lit- 
tle credence is to be attached to anything ex- 
cept the documentary evidence introduced 
Several of the persons implicated Lave made ri 
ply tothe half-truths and whole-cloth lies embras 
ed in the statement. Mayor Grace says that be 


never heard of anv Governmeut contr ts or 


Lik 





his dealings with Grant & 


Ward, and that be never asked Ward tot 





any city contracts i 


ca ew 
y) ry 
Uirm. » Lit 


statement of Ward upon the latter point 


him (Grace) as a partner in the 


altogether beyond belief, since be knew at the 


time when he SaVs the declined to take Mr 


Grace into partnership that Gr & Ward 
were insolvent, and that Grace possessed means 
sufficient to extricate the m from the 


general partner todoso. Way Ward shouk 
cs PN > 
tell so self-evident and aimless an untruty 


culties, and that he would be compelled as; 


bh 





now is one of a great cloud of myste- 


ries Which thicken every time he opens his 


mouth. An accusation against Mr. George 
D. Morgan, of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
implying that he had privately pecketed $20, 


000 as a bonus from Ward for a loan of $3800 


000 from ihat institution, or from the Equita 
ble Life Assurance Society, is answered by the 
stutement of his superior officer that he (Mor 
gan) turned the bonus over to the corporation, 
and that the bonus was for loans amount- 


ing to $1,250,000, or about 1%, per cent 


—not an extravagant commission. The in 
ferences which Ward intended the public 


should draw to the detriment of General Gor- 
don, are likewise dispelled by the fact that the 
Georgia coal mine was examined by Ward's 


brother at the instance of the tirm, and favor 


ably reported on before Grant & Ward as 
sumed General Gordon's debt at the Marine 
Pauk—that is, Grant & Ward bought the mine 
after investigation and not upon any kind ol 
compulsion, moral or legal. Lt was not neces 
sary for the sons of General Grant to say apy 
thing in reply to Ward. The fact that thes 
put actual money into the business in the b 

y and bad nothing left when the crasi 
came, but were in debt to others for enormous 


sums, Is sutticient to clear them of every charg 


One of the pleasantest incidents of the dav 


is the kindly way in which men of all creeds 





and ministers of all denom .otu 
liate ( ardinal Me loske y. rs vo if 
would Lave seemed impossi a dk 

pre late should be followed oO thre grave in thus 


xr Var 7 i 2 -¥ aT yt) . 
city by so many regrets and so much respect 


The secret of the change is, not that the cde 


ceased Cardinal's creed has become any more 
acceptable, but that he, ils most conspicuous 
professor, was above all things a ministe 





of peace. He avoided all controversies, h 


turned away wrath with soft answers; h 





disarmed prejudices by a life of sing 
purity and simplicity; he covered all m 
ind not those of S < faith ¢ W l 
lL t ( ( th l I a i y Dea 
better propagandist than he, and yet pro \ 
no Catholic priest ever cecupl d bimself less 
with pro} 1 
Lord Randolph Churehill, not to be beaten 
by Salisbury and Gladsto: got outatr 
sto Of ils OV whic hint ] yicssbecss 
parently closely resembles the one which 
D s ascribe Lis i,t Vv years ag 
in the i 8 } s \ : at 
red 4 ers Mig s vj < 
but | Was ft { star L Geirliet it 
Crown 1 Sceptre hk want 1 Cas 
tle, tl BP} Boar dg the Red Lion these 
being the signs ef Various Well-known ps in 
ind ar nd Le ‘ i i Ra vipli promises 
harmony h all the Powers, an imperia 
ct ‘ rthne < Ss, CO ] ele recon 
( i n with his Irish brethrer 1DSOlUl« 
Se vy for t Indian Empire, and local 
St Foverni I e€ cour V districts On 
t it Tones I to oF 
pos firm’y ‘‘the social ruin” threatened 
by the Liberal programme. Parnell, in the 
meantime, does not grow more conciliatory. 


On the other hand, he anpounces that the ju- 


| 
| 





dicial rents fixed by the Commissioners under 


the Lar 1 Ac © more sacred \ 
oth T re too !} na vil] ‘ 
come down he truth is, t ‘ ‘ of 
Iris! ul 

cui I a idit ‘ soon ‘ 
Cale { tl rents a I ch 
in other words, that lreland « ‘ is 
1 na } t rr +) + +} ' ’ ’ 
in the press ‘ f Amer oc t " 
maint the people act ly t ‘ 


The onl da r to tl « } 
Enrope scems to arise from the ¥ 
tude of G nd Sx 4 f w 
claims ar li to tert vif B " 
is to have one Sorvia « fact 
of the present Bul ria (, ‘ \ 
M wed if ‘ ( { 4 ! 
th nature of t \ \ 
Prince Bist ck proposes t | 
care of |} { n . j ds! s 
pDeretst t ' at ' 
do not to mt ft ! i } 
under r Ais s \ ] y 
nu ett We? s ‘ 
is reol We ! l lt 
s ed he ry “ 
course carry < ‘ 
1 re and n \ 
vent the partic t f | " 
nd bal of Run ’ 1} 
Ta 1 < 1 ‘ 
Siu al vit Purks t 
s\\ At \ pes } \ 
Salk ‘ 2 . e . 
here Was any s ‘ M | 
nt end the vic . f the l rik os 
? yy Ww } “~T 1s vi oy « 
rh 1 ‘ 1 diss ons of 
Ger Lilx ~ Cis] \ i 
v led lisru pot 
n eR i h Wo A ‘ . 
} ? sent i te Parl y 
I ii Sel t nh Was ¢ shim tl 
( “ ot t la ime! its i t 
tte ' vacom! ee to save the unity o7 tie 
ce so powerful party. The majority of the I 
! representatives, upwards of seventy remal! 
hful to the old banner, as members of tl 
German-Austrian Club; the minority, less than 
fifty. formed a new organization, named the Ger 
man Club, Intrinsically, the difference between 
two factions mav be stated to be this: the ma 
tv are Austrians and Liberals first and Ger 


mans next; the minoritv are Germans first, Lib 


next, and Austrians last of all. On most 


easions the members of both are expected to 
vote in harmony in opposition to the Slavs and 
the Taaffe Cabinet, but ihe seceders are more irre 


coneilable and more vehemently outspoken, 


They are mostly representatives of German con 


encies in provinces predominantly Siavie, 


Bohemia. That the split, which was brought 


aC 
about by the irreconcilables, will contribute to 
the further decline of the German cause in Aus 
tria is doubted by nobody. It is characteristic 
of the national Babel which Cisleithania presents 
that the swearing in of the representatives, at the 
pening of the Reichsrath, took place in all the 
following Janguages: Ge min, 


( 
Sohemian (or 
Czech), Polish, Ruthene, | l»vene, Wallachian 
(or Rumapn), Italian, and Serbo-Croat. 


i age 


} 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


(WeEDNEsDaY, October 7, to Turspay, 


4 October 13, 
1885, inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


Tre President having called Attorney-Gene- 
ral Garland’s attention to the comments of the 
press upon the action of the Solicitor-General 
regarding the suit to test the validity of the 
3cll Telephone patent, Mr. Garland has made 
a statement to the President and the Cabinet. 
He says that he has always regarded himsclf 
‘incapacitated ” by his interest in the Pan- 
Electric Company from taking any interest in 
the suit; that the Solicitor-General, who has 
the authority, acted on the request for the use 
of the name of the United States in the suit 
without the Attorney-Gencral’s knowledge; and 
that, the President having called the Soiicitor- 
Gencral’s atten‘ion to the fact that by prece- 
dent the matter ought to have been referred to 
the Interior Depertment, that officer has di- 
rected the suit in question to be discontinued. 

On Friday the President appointed Charles 
D. Jacobs to be Minister to the United States 
of Colombia. Mr. Jacobs is about fifty-five 
years of age. He was a member of the Com 
mon Council of Louisville, and was twice 
elected Mayor of that city. He was a promi 
nent candiaate for the Gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in 1884, and is a lawyer of ability. 

President Cleveland has appointed Jabez L. 
M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., Minister to 
Spain. Mr. Curry is a native of Georgia, and 
a graduate of the University of Georgia and of 
the Harvard Law School. He was a membcr 
of the Confederate Congress and served in the 
rebel army. In 1865 he became President of 
Howard College, at Marion, Ala. In 1868 he 
went to Richmond College, Richmond, Va., 
as Professor of English and Mental Philoso- 
phy, and aboat this time, at the carnest solici- 
tat.on of friends, he consented to be ordained 
to the ministry. IIe, however, declined to 
accept any of the numerous calls he received. 
During several vears past Mr. Curry has been 
the general agent of the Peabody cducational 
fund, and has been very active in forward 
ing tue cause of education in the South. He 
has beea an carnest opponent of Mahone. 

There isa well-supported rumor in Wash- 
ingtou that Mr. Charles R. Codman, of Bos- 
tou, bas accepted tLe place of Civil-Service 
Commissioucr to be vacated on November Ist 
b; Dorman BL. Eaton, Mr, Codman has been 
Very reluctant to accept the position because 
its dutics necessarily interfere with his private 
business, Civil-service reformers will un- 
questionably regard the appointment of Mr. 
Ccdiman us one to be highly commended. He 
is cntiusiasticuly in tavor of such a civil 
service as resident Cleveland sims to secure. 
He has taken a leading part in the Kepublican 
poilics of Massachusetts in recent years, but 
in 1884 refused to support Blaine. 

Kiequests having been preferred by Generals 
Sheriuan, Schoticid, Pope, and Howard, that 
their present personal aides be made exceptions 
to the recently issucd order sending back to 
their regiments all otticers who have been ab- 
seut therefrom on detachec or siul duty tour 
years or more, Seerctary Endicott has decided 
that no excep.ious shal) be made to the opera- 
tion of the ordcr. 

The Administration has rebuked a good 
maby cavillers by causing the department 
clerks to understand that they are all at liverty 
1o go home to vote, and to vote for whatever 
candidate they please, provided that they have 
not already exhausted their leaves of absence, 

The delivery of special-stamp Ictters on Sun- 
day has been made optional by the Pos:-ottice 
Department. 

An clection was held in Ohio on Tuesday 
for Govcruor and other State officers and a 
Legis atur., which will be called upon to 
cLoose a Lnited States Senator to sueccecu Jobn 
Sleiman, whose term expires in 1387. ‘Lhe 
people ct the State also voted upon proposed 
amcudments to four sections of their State 


ns 





Constitution, which change the time of the 
biennial elections of State oiticers and Legisla- 


| ture to the first Tuesday after the first Monday 


in November, and do away with October clec- 
tions. four tickets were ia the field: Repubh- 
can, headed by J. B. l’oraker ; Democratic, by 
George Hoadly; Greenback, by G. W. North- 
rop; and Pronibitionist, by A. B. Leonard. 
The latest returns indicate tbe election of 
Foraker and the Repubhcan State ticket by 
about 15,000 plurality. It is also probable 
that the Republicsns have secured a working 
majority ot the Legislature. The Constitu- 
tional amendments are said to have been 
carried, The Prohibiuon vote is estimated at 
20,000, drawn from both purties. ‘The day 
was rainy. There were no scrious disorders. 
Hamilton County probably gave a Republican 
majority. 

The Republican candidates for Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor in, this State publish- 
cd their letters of acceptance on Friday. ira 
Davenport, in his letter said: ‘Ll would re- 
mark that the emphatic utterances of the Con- 
vention on the turee commanding subjects of 
civil-service reform, the currency, apd labor 
have my earnest concurrence. 1 Lelieve im 
civil service reform, and welcome avy action 
by any official, kederal or State, which shows 
a sincere purpose to promote and establish it. 
When it comes to be thoroughly understood 
and its methods perfected, L am confident that 
it will co mn.cud iself to the people througu 
the improvement of their oflicial service and 
the purification of their polit cal life. ‘The ex- 
perience of seven mouths would seem to show 
that no maticr how well disposed the President 
of the United States may be toward civil-ser- 
vice reform, or even how determined he may 
be to promote it, be cannot in this Command 
the support of the party which stands arrayed 
in Opposition to ourseives, very day adds to 
the proof that the least worthy aud tue appa- 
renuy Controlling elements of tuat party are 
resoived to thwart every movcment the rresi- 
deut may make toward auy culorcement in 
good faith of the policy to which he stands 
committed. 1 fully coucur in the demaud of 
tue Cunvention tur appropriate legisiation by 
Congiess putting ap chd to tue siiver colMage, 
already cAcessive, aud calling tor bonest silver 
dolls on the basis of the goid standard.” 


The Massachusctis Democratic State Con- 
venuon was heid at Worcester ou Weduesday. 
‘Lhe platform adopted centained the tollowmg 
planks: ‘* We Lave full faita and coutidenuce in 
the Miesident, in his wise caution, lis Lar-see- 
ing sugacity, bis courage and tirmuess, bis de- 
teriniuauou to admunuisier the Government in 
tue interesis Of the whele people, and Lis devo- 
tion to ihe fundamental principles of uatioual 
Democracy. We expect tuat under Lis Admin- 
Istauon every reform required to myke the 
Governmcut pure aud hunest will be muae; 
that the liberty and rights of every citizen in 
every secuon of our vivn Country and onthe 
soul of every foreign country wil ve jeaiousiy 
gumdaed aud carctully preserved; that sectlun- 
al prejudice and jeaiousy will disuppear, and 
that tuat pervading spirit of uationuuty will be 
revived Which Wiuacsevery cluzen glory in the 
prospeliity aud bouer of a Common country; 
tual Uke Civ service Will be estabsisued on a 
bioad basis of Justice and equality, securing to 
the Administration olficial symputby witu its 
policy —nut creating an unolicil Gass which 
shall be above aud ueyoud the people, but giv- 
ing to each and every cilZen who Is capuble 
aud houcst the right to be selected for pubiic 
clup.oymient; tuat at will recognize the princi- 
ple that every oilicer of the republic is a pab- 
Le servant, stricliy respousivie to tae peuple, 
and lelding lis oliice subject to the will of the 
people.” 

Frederick O. Prince,ex-Mayor of Boston, was 
pcmiinaicd ior Goveruor on tue second builot. 
OiLer nominees wre ex-Senator H. H. Gilmore, 
of Cambridge lor Licutenant-Governor; ex- 
Senator Jcremiah Crowley, ot Lowell, for See- 
retary of State; cx Mayor Henry K. Lraley, 
of ball Kiver, for Attorney-Geueral; Kepre- 
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sentative Henry M. Cross, of Newburypcrt, 
for State Tressurer; and Mr, James Delaney, 
of Holyoke, for Auditor. 

Information which daily comes from Vir- 
ginia shows that the purpose of Mahone is to 
elect members of the Legislature enough to se- 
cure a working majority on joint ballot, and 
that he does net expect to clect Wise Governor. 
Fifty-one members of the House of Delegates 
will be a clear Mabone majority of two. 


Senator Gorman, of Maryland, has dictated 
the Democratic nomination for Mayor of Lal- 
timore.” "Che Independents and best Demo- 
crats are indignant and will bolt. 

The Governor of Oregon has called an extra 
session of the Legislature for November 9, to 
cheose a United States Senator. 

The Mormon Church organ at Salt Lake on 
Wednesday night printed tive columns and a 
half of an address from Jolin Taylor and 
George Q. Cannon. — It is devoted to strictures 
on the judicial procecdings there, calling them 


prejudiced and harsh. It says: ‘* We join 
with all saints in invoking blessings upon the 
noble men and women who hive exhibited 


their integrity to God and the cause, aud their 
devotion to principle, by submi'ting to bonds 
and imprisonment rather iban deny the faith 
or break the covenants.” 

A strect-car strike in St. Louis occasioned 
serious riots on Thursday and Friday evenings. 
Quiet was completely rstored on Tuesday, and 
all cars were running unmolested. 


Three distinct carthquake shocks were felt 
in Virginia about 11:50 o'clock on Friday 
night. 

The great explosion at Fleod Rock, near 
Huallet’s Puint, New York Harbor, which has 
been awaited for many months, took plice at 
11:13 A.M. on Saturday. Lt was a complete 
every way. The shock was felt 


| throughout this city, but no damage was done 


to property. Onlovkers observed a spectacle 
of much grandeur. An apparently solid mass 
of water, ucres in extent, rose about 200 fect 
in the air, with jets and peaks shooting up 
much higher, Its resemblance to av immense 
iceberg was remarkable. The whole river 
from Astoria to New York seemed to boil for 
a few moments, and then subsided. Vibra- 
tions were observed 50 miles away. 


The work upon Hallet’s Point reef was be- 
gun in 1869, and the obstruction was blown up 
on Sunday, September 24, 1876. As soon as 
the great value of what bad been doue was 
ascertamed, work was begun upon Ficod Rock, 
a rect of about nine acres in areca, which ob- 
structed the main channel between Hailet’s 
Point and ahc New York shore. An isinnd 
Was coustrucicd on top of the rock, and a 
shaft was sunk to adepth of Gt itceet below 


low-tide level, From tins main shatt radiating 
). 





| galleries were blasicd out, and the reef boney- 


combed, ‘The total length of the galier.cs wes 
21,670 feet. ‘The root of the gailerics was 
drilled with 15,286 holes, of au average depth 
ot ¥ tect. These holes were loaded with car- 
tridges containing © pounds of explosive. 
About 75,000 pounds of No. 1 dynamite avd 


| 240,0U0 pounds of rack a-rock, a mixture of 


chlorate of potash and Ciritro-Leuzo.e, were 
used. ‘The blast was six times as Jarge as that 
ot September, 1876, and was the largest ever 
mide. 

Cardinal McCloskey dicd at his residence in 
this city at 12:00 o'clock on Saturday morning. 


| Jobn McCloskey, the first American Cardinal, 


} was born in brooklyn March 20, 1810. 


liis 
early promise caused his mother, who was !ett 
a widow when he was tcu jcars of age, to give 
him a liberal education. He was ordaimed a 
pricst in 1834, became a bishop of the 
lioman Catholic Church in 1844, an 


' archbishop 1u 1864, aud Cardinal on March 15, 


1875. Ou January 12, 184, Cardinal McClos- 
key celebrated his golden jubilee, or the fiftieth 
anniversary ot Lis vrdimation to tue priesthood, 


' He has been in tailing health for some time, 
' and his death was expected. 
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FOREIGN 


A careful caleulation shows that the Con- 
servatives in the French Chamber of De} 


will probably number about 210, M. ( 
ceau’s Radical party 124, and t! 





in the English Parhament. 
Tt is understood that the 


¢ 


the Chambers. 


France has asked for the postponem: 
1 Monetary Con- | 





the date of convening the Latu 
ference. The date fixed was October 12 


The French War Office received a despateh 
on Friday, dated Tamatave, trom Admiral 
hit rees in Mad- 





Miot, commander of the Fren 
agascar, stating that the Freneh and 


had av indecisive fight on 





ber. The French lost 21 killed and wou 


and the Llovas 200, 
Lord Lyons, the Pritish Ambnass: 





France, 2 b ; 
ister of Foreign Affairs, have arrived at an 
derstanding by which their respective G 


i 


meuts will observe a strict neutrality if ‘Tu 
fights any of the Balkan States or Greece, 


and the other Powers hold aloof. It 
lieved that hostilities are inevitable, a 


Servia and Greece disregard the in 


4.44 +1 


tion to adopt a peace policy, and state th 


will kcep quict only on condition that they 
compensited. ‘Turkish troops which form 
the garrison at Salonica are moving toward 


Rumetian frontier. 
It is asserted in Berlin that Germany, 


the approval of Russia, Austria, and Lug 
has proposed, in 2 plan for the settlement ot 
the Bulzariun question, that the tolloy 


priueiples be observed: First, that the 


aud Servian demands be rejected, Se 


that Turkey be advised to complete hi 


tary preparations, so us to be ready to it 


in the event of Greece and Servia movi 


— their demands. Lastly, that the 
of Bulearia and Lumelian under Prinee Alex- 





r avowlne the sovereie? 





ander, the lait 


the Sultan, be recognized. France has al 
l Mr. Gladstone 
vors the unity of Bulgasia, but trusts that 1 





sented to this 'e 


¢ 


territory will not exceed its present limi 


cause Le fears disastrous complications 





King M lan, of Servia, at a recent mecti: 


the Chamber of Deputies, declared that 
event of the union between Bulgaria an 
melia ben | 


rnized by the Powers, 
would figh 


territory Were rude 


mr rece 


a, 


sion of 


The Russian Government has ordered 


Russian ollicers to eave Bulgaria. ¢ 


A despatch from Sophia, L 


said: ** The populace are tieaiwg. Rumorsa 


current that the Scrvian army ths crosses 


fronuer. The Government has telegray 


! ph 
Philippopolis, entreatiug Prince Alexander 


returu. <A telegram irom Nish says th 


vian War Otlice has given contracts for 6 
OOO kilos of ¢c 
ward Ak-Palanka and Leskovatz. 


rn. troops are ady 


Lord Salisbury, the Conservative Premi 


at the National Conservative Conferenc 


Newport, Eng., on Wednesday, outline 


policy. Reterring to the disturbances 
Palikans, the Premier said: **It is no ] 


the duty of British statesmen to interter 


¥ 


the affairs of Eastern Kumelin. The t 
Berlin bas not been frustrated nor las th 


Stefano treaty been rstored. The polic 





the Government is to uphold the ‘Lurkish 
pire, and wherever it is possi to do so g 
inely lthily, to uj d, cheris 
fosiel Scil-susguucd n H Ss 
have oOriuiul { ring on the t 
Lurope bor the present Lt buve boms 
the Powers \ cou e the distur ce W 
the limuts of the Rumelan teritery R 
influence would lave checked tic 
growth of Rumelia if the latte uIrs 


yl i¢ Republi 
of other shades 259. M. Clemenceau’s position, 
therefore, will be somewhat like Mr, Parneil’s 


French Cabinet bat 


resolved to r sizn just before the assembli 


M. de Freycinet, the French Min 


unless Ler demands tor an es 





united with Bulgera in 1873 He favor 
great change in the present measures 





Act had diminished 
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cases of expulsion d roll t of 
cans living 1n Gel y 10 Liay 


Emile Perrin, painter riter, 
presark but | t ( I Dis tol 
(beédtre-Francais in Paris s S71 
He was born in Rouen in 1814, and w 


The hearing of Riel’s ca in Lend 
postponed on Puescay until October 21, 


bas been again rcspited to October 40, 


The New Zealand Government has rencwed 


the mail service wit) San Francisco 


oe eae 
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UNIFORMITY IN ELECTION SEASONS. 


Tne Ohio election on Tuesday was the last 
October election that will ever be held in that 
State, The last Legislature submitted.to the peo” 
ple a proposed amendment to the Constitution, 
changing the day ‘or choosing State officers to 
the date when Congressmen and Presidents are 
elected—the Tuc sday after the first Monday 
Ailthe parties declared in favor 
of the movement, and thus ensurcd the adop 
tion of the amendment by an overwhelming 
majority. In the large view this was the 


in November. 


most important feature of Tuesday’s voting. 
Whether Hoadly or Foraker should be elected 
Governor for two years, or whether the Re 
publicans or the Democrats should secure the 
Senatorship for six years, were matters of only 
transient consequence compared with the per- 
manent result that the demoralization of ‘‘ Oc 
tober States "’ in national elections is practically 
at an end, 

One of the surest signs of political progress 
in the United States during the last half cen- 
tury is the steady approach toward uniformity 
in the times of election, 
remember the period when the confusion which 


Men now living can 


prevailed in this matter was almost appalling. 
Forty years ago the people not only did not 
cast their ballots for Presidential electors upon 
the same day throughout the country, but 
the voting actually extended over a_ period 
of a fortnight. In the famous campaign 
of 1840 the balloting began in Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio upon the last Friday in Oc- 
tober, Which fell that year upon the 30th of 
the month, and closed in North Carolina upon 
the second Thursday of November, which 
wis the 12th day. Twelve of the States voted 
upon the first Monday in November, two upon 
the first Tuesday, one on the first Wednesday, 
and several others upon the second Monday or 
second Tuesday, while New Jersey took two 
days (the first Tuesday and Wednesday), and 
New York, opening the polls on the first Monday 
morning, did not close them until Wednesday 
night. In 1840 the success of Harrison in Penn- 
sylvania decided the electien before the last 
States cast their ballots, and in 1844 the defeat 
of Clav in New York, through the defection of 
the anti-slavery Whigs, who supported Birney, 
also settled the issue days before North Carolina 
voted, Fortunately the people had the good 
sense to insist upon uniformity before the 
crisis Which must, sooner or later, inevitably 
have come if the States had gone on voting for 
President in this helter-skelter fashion, until 
in some year it would have been found that 
the result depended upon a close State which 
voted last of all. 

Originally there was an even greater lack of 
uniformity about the time of holding State 
elections. In Connecticut the inauguration of 
the Governor used to be the great holiday of 
the year, and, as the early part of May ap- 
pearcd the most favorable season for such a 
celebration, the election was held a few weeks 
earlier, in April. New Hampshire begin her 
political year in June, and also held her election 
in the spring, selecting, with curious thought- 
lessnes lay in early March—the worst month 
travelling over the country roads 
The first part of 
August would seem about as disagreeable a 


, 


in the yeur for 
of that mountamous State, 





time as could be picked out for an election, 
and yet Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri originally selected the first Mon- 
day of August, as did also States nearer 
the equator, like Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Alabama. Maine and Vermont 
chose different dates in September, while the 
great States of Pennsylvania and Ohio were im- 
itated by Indiana, and later by Iowa and West 
Virginia, in selecting the second Tuesday in 
October. 

Reform had begun before the rebellion, Llli- 
nois, for instance, having changed from August 
to November; but the great changes have come 
about during the last fifteen years. ‘ As goes 
Pennsylvania, so goes the Union,” had become 
a political motto, justified by the fact that, after 
the reorganization of parties in 1825, her elec- 
toral votes had never been cast for an unsuc- 
cessful candidate; and the consequence was 
that in every Presidential year both parties 
concentrated their energies upon the October 
State election in Pennsylvania. The State 
was often very close before the war, Har 
rison receiving only 849 more votes than 
Van Buren in 1840; and even after the war, 
although the Republicans had greatly the ad- 
vantage, it was bitterly contested. The de 
moralization of these struggles at last became 
so manifest that the people rebelled against 
the system of a separate State election earlier 
than the national one, and in 1873 they heartily 
ratified a new Constitution which changed the 
time to November. Soon after, by the way, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire gave up their 
spring elections, and fell into the November 
column, This lft Ohio and Indiana still to be 
fought for in the same old way, for the sake of 
the ‘‘ moral effect ” which a preliminary victory 
there would exert throughout the country. In- 
diana bore the brunt of the struggle as a really 
doubtful State until it had also wearied of the 
strain. The people sought to end the nuisance 
by changing the time to November before the 
election of 1880, but Mr. Hendricks persuaded 
the Democratic Supreme Court to overthrow 
the amendment on technical grounds in order 
to retain Indiana as an October State, and 
thus help his chances in the Democratic Presi- 
dential Convention. The scheme failed, so 
far as Mr. Hendricks was concerned, but 
resulted in making the State the regl battle- 
ground in the Presidential election, of 1880; 
and its October contest in that year was 
probably the most debauched State election 
ever known in our history. The people were 
so thoroughly disgusted that they ratitied the 
amendment the next time so emphatically that 
no question could be raised about it. West 
Virginia and Towa followed their example 
in 1884, and now Ohio does the same thing. 
There are now left only eleven of the thirty- 
eight States which do not bold their State elec- 
tions in November, and these will probably 
one by one follow the drift. 

This change is cause for national congratula- 
tion. The whole country has suffered from 
having the result of a Presidential election 
made to turn upon the decision of what 
was theoretically only a State election a 
few weeks earlier. The old scenes in 
Pennsylvania every fourth October, the more 
recent performances in Indiana in the same 
month of 1880, and in Ohio in October, 1884, 





were not only disgraceful, but dangerous. As 
the stake to be won became more valuable, the 
players grew more reckless, and we finally 
reached the point where a Vice-President elect 
cynically referred in a public speech to the 
success of his party in carrying a national elec- 
tion by a liberal use of ‘‘soap” in the State 
election upon which the larger issue was made 
to hinge. The fact that the people of these 
great Siates have realized the folly and danger 
of the old way and insisted upon a reform, in 
the face of persistent opposition by the pro 
fessional politicians, encourages the hope that 
the republic will cure other evils in the 
administration of Government as they may 
arise. 


TWO TYPICAL STATES. 

By a rather curious coincidence there assem 
bled Jast week in an Eastern and in a Western 
Statetwo companies of men who had been prom. 
inent in their development as commonwealths. 
At Montpelicr there gathered, to the number of 
many hundreds, members of the Vermont 
Legislature for more than half a century past, 
while at Indianapolis was held a reunion of 
the survivors of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1850-51. Each oceasion brought out a 
flood of local reminiscence, and each gather- 
ing, in its very composition, threw much ligh- 
upon the history of the State. The simultane 
ous occurrence of the two reunions served 
to portray in a striking light the points of dif 
ference and of resemblance between States 
whichare typical of two very different methods 
of development. 

Among all the States Vermont comes the n@®- 
est to a survival of the ancient Puritan comt 
monwealth. Settled almost exclusively by the 
original Puritan stock, it has always retained a 
large share of their peculiar character. For half a 
century its growth in population has been tri- 
fling, the increase in each of two decades be- 
ing less than 2,000, and for the whole fifty 
years from 1830 to 1880 only from 280,652 to 
332,286. The distribution of the population 
continues almost the same as in the earliest pe- 
riod of New England, when cities in the mo- 
dern sense, were unknown, and the people 
were thinly scattered through the agricultural 
sections. The largest place in the State, Rut- 
land, has only about 12,000 people, and there are 
but five others with as many as 5,000 apiece. 
The foreign element is very small, and is 
chiefly massed in the towns, so that there are 
tounties where not more than one in fifteen of 
the people were born abroad. The native-born 
are to a remarkable extent the descendants of 
Vermonters, only 14 in every 100 having 
been born in other States. Nowhere else in 
the country can the antiquarian discover so 
many communitics which preserve in the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenth century so many of 
the characteristics which distinguished them 
at its beginning. 

Whiie Vermont is thus still a State of one 
prevailing type, Indiana is a good sample of 
a composite commonwealth, which has grown 
rapidly by accretions from all parts of the 
country and world. In the half-century when 
the New England State increased her popula- 
tion less than one-fifth, the Western one ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds, so that its 343,- 
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031 people of 1830 had become almost sixfold 
as numerous when the census of 1880 disclosed 
1,978,301 souls. The extent to which In- 4 
diana has drawn from the older parts of 
the country is forcibly shown by the statis- 
tics as to the birthplace of the members of the 
Convention of 1850. Kentucky Leads the list, 
with 22; next come Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
each with 19; then Ohio, with 17, and New 
York, with 16, while Indiana itself, although 
admitted to the Union a full generation before, 
stood sixth, with 13,. followed closely by Mary- 
land and Tennessee, with 7 apiece, by Massa- 
chusetts and South Carolina with 4 each, and 
by Vermont with 1. Of course, the pro- 
portions of the whole population contributed 
from these sources would not agree with the 
aivisions in the Convention, but as such a body 
was recruited from the most prominent men in 
the State, the figures give a good idea of the va- 
rying forces which shared in the development 
of the State. 

Each State has found itself able to learn 
from the other. Itis a curious illustration of 
the fact that a community made up of various 
elements is often more open to progressive 
ideas than a more homogencous one, that In 
diana as early as 1850 saw the wisdom of having 
the Legislature meet only once in two years, 
while the couservatism of Vermont clung to 
the annual system until 1870. Indiana, on the 
other hand, took the New England State for 
acopy in its provisions for publie education, 
The Eastern common-school system thus trans 
planted immediately took root and throve fine- 
ly in Western soil. While Vermont went back 
wards in the matter of illiteracy between 
1850 and 1860, the numberof adults nm Indiana 
who could not read and write fell off from 
72,710 to 62,716 in the decade after the Con- 
vention, although the population increased by | 
more than one-third in the same period. By 
1880 the Western State had caught up and 
passed the Eastern one, the percentage of per 
sons returned as unable to read by the last cen- 
sus being 4.9 per cent. in Vermont and 4.8 
per cent. in Indiana. Much 
laid at Montpelier last week upon the ser- 
vices of Vermont to the Union durirg the war, 
and it is highly creditable to the little State 
that she contributed 35,262 men to the army 
out of 60,580 males of the military age in 1860, 
or 58 per cent. of all. Yet Indiana, despite the 
large Southern element in her population, did 
even better, with 197,147 out of 265,295, or 74 
per cent., her nearness to the scene of military 
operations accounting in part for this remarka- 
ble showing, 

The relative weight of the two States in the 
Government has 
change. 


~~ 


stress was 


undergone a wonderful 
Vermont once bad six representa- 
tives in Congress out of 181 and Indiana but 
three, while now Vermont has only two 
out of 325 and Indiana thirteen The 
transformation is only typical of that which has 
befallen New England as a section, In the 
first years of this century that part of the 
country contributed a quarter of the lower 
house; now itsendsonly a twelfth. It is hard 
for these older States to find themselves re- 
maining almost stationary im population and 
thereby dwindling in political power—unless 
they bave the shrewdness to arrest the process 
by retaining in service, when they can find ' 


| or Democrats, 


| form” 


them, such men as Senators Edmunds and Mot 


| rill. Theyare inclined, not unnaturally, to feel 


that this apparent decay of the old stock in 


| relative influence bodes ill for the country. It 


is well, therefore, that they should realize that 
the newer and more heterogeneous States, to 
which they have themselves made large con 
tributions, are keeping pace with them in all 
that goes to make a successful commonwealth, 
and that New England may even profitably 
take an occasional lesson from the West 


THE TORY PROGRAMME IN ENGLAND. 
Lord SALisBury’s programme can hardly be 
called anything more than a rehash of M1 
Gladstone's. 
that Mr. Gladstone proposes, including the 
cheapening of land transfers. There is evi- 
dently no fight left in the Tory leader, com 
bative as he is by nature. In truth, it would 
be almost impossible for a stranger who 
knew nothing of the existing condition of Eng 
lish polities, to guess from the expository por 
tion of the speech of an English politician of 
to-day to what party he belonged. It is only 
in the arraignment” of the other party that 
he shows his colors. <A state of things strik 
ingly similar may be observed in American 
politics. Nobody can tell, except by read- 
ing the ‘‘arraignment” clauses, whether a 
platform has been issued by the Republicans 
The only marked differences 
between them lie in their opinions of each 
other. A Democrat may in fact be defined as 
aman who thinks Republicans never do right, 
and a Republican as a man who thinks Demo- 
crats always do wrong 


He proposes nearly everything 


On all other poiuts, 
even civil-service reform, the two parties agree, 
for each is in favor of ‘‘real civil-service re 
conducted by itself, and opposed fo 
sham civil-service reform conducted by the 
other—excepting, of course, Hill's followers in 
this city, who are opposed to reform of all 
kinds, 

There is, therefore, one may say, nothing in 
English politics to-day on which the two creat 
parties join issue. 
settles that. But 


Lord Salisbury’s address 


there is, nevertheless, a 


| question on the horizon which is probably 
| more serious than any with which cither of 


them has ever had to grapple. As the canvass 
goes on, and the time for the meeting of the 
new Parliament draws near, the prospects of 
such obstruction from the Irish pasty in the 
House as will 


prevent either Salisbury of 
Gladstone from fulfilling his promises to th 
electors on English and Scotch questions, be 
In other words, the 
Irish question, trom being the standing bore 


comes painfully apparent. 


of British politics, which every English and 
Scotch member put as far from bim as possi- 
ble, has become the one question of vital im. 
portance. It stands between the English con- 
stituencies and every change which either 
Salisbury or Gladstone has undertaken to bring 
about. In whichever way the wistful English 
or Scotch elector turns his eyes, Parnell and his 
Nationalists block the way and insist on a set- 
tlement. 

What makes the 


prespect all the more 


gloomy is that the old plan of governing the 
Irish by bargaining with the malcontents is 
| still persisted in by both sides—that is, instead 
of Suding out what is necessary to put Ireland 











on a perfectly equal 
Scotland, and then doi it W 
dehate, the 


what thev will take to be qu a afil Ds 


very big price, that is he say | l ¢ 
quiet, and abandor 

for anvthing short of | tive 

Then there is in Er nd 

nunciation of Parnell and 1 

and another irst of Ve s 

ever induce Englishmet 

of the kind, at which Parnell smiles ‘ 


on perfecting bis arrangements 


n Ireland more severe, t! 


the Parnellites over bv a | 


It now pla lv ay 

foundation for these m rs I 

ment of the Co n Bil : 
smallest elleet 

They discovered t | i | 


that boycotting was ond 1 


question, it would have been settled on 


hundred years ago It is because peaccable 
agitation has failed, because apy ils to ‘‘ r 

to use Mr. Glace 
have so long fallen on leaden ears, that the 
Trish ¢ 


which politicians of both parties lo 14 nd 


son and justice, stone’s phrase, 


juestion has risen into proportious before 
appalled 


THE “ EDUCATED UNEMPLOYED.” 
Mr. WiiuiaM Henry RAwLe, a distinguished 
member of the Philadelphia bar, delivered an 
address before the Phi Reta Kappa at Harvard 
College last June, upon a class of modern 
society which suffers a great deal without ex- 
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citing much sympathy—namely,the men who, 
after receiving what is called ‘‘ the best educa- 
tion the country affords,” are unable to earn 
a living. They are now, in every modern 
country, a very large class as well as a very 
unhappy one. In France they are mainly 
collected in Paris, where they are said to 
have furnished, in very bitterness of soul, 
a large portion of the cnergy and capacity 
as well as the ferocity of the Commune. In 
Russia they are supposed to constitute the 
bulk of the Nihilists. In Germany, although 
they show no signs of hostility to society, 
their rapid multiplication has been such as to 
excite genuine alarm among those who 
speculate about the future of the German race. 
In England they pour into London and pour 
out to the colonics by thousands every year, 
after attempts, more or less fcedle, to obtain a 
footing in some one of the learned profes- 
their hard 
the country is so 


sions. In America case is less 


than clsewhere, because 


full of openings of one sort or another, 
and because here it costs a man far less 


than in the O!d World to confess that he 
has made a mistake in the choice of a call- 
ing, and to try some occupation for which he 
the amount of silent suf- 
dying hopes 


was not Lred. But 
fering, of  bheart-sickness, of 
among them in all countries is enormous, If 
they paraded the streets with banners, or de- 
scribed their struggles in a hall, as the uncdu- 
cated unemployed do, their tale would prob- 
ably be as any that discontented 
labor has ever thundered into the ears of 


woful as 


capital, 

Mr. Rawle discusses their case mainly from 
the standpoint of his own profession, and he 
has but litt!ecomfort to offerthem. He points 
out, what now secs with more or 
less clearness, that the day has gone by ‘* when 


every one 


‘ce fact of a college education is of itself 
And then he 
most mercilessly adds, that while it was never 


the me: 
an assurance of success mm life.” 


so true that ‘‘there is plenty of room on the 
front bench, it cannot be known too soon that 
there is little room inthe legal profession for me- 
diocre talent.” The reasons be gives for this are 
perhaps the mest interesting portion of the ad- 
dress, as he describes with the authority of a 
master the profound changes which within 
thirty or forty years have taken place in the 
relations of the bar to the community at large. 
There is no young man thinking of adopting 
the legal profession who will not profit by Mr. 
Rawle’s exposition of the great increase of the 
through mere industry 
Rawle’s conclusion is 


obstacles to succes 
and perseverance, Mr. 
that though a college education does do many 
other valuable things for him, it does little or 
nothing to start him in practice in the law. 
Any detailed or adequate review of the ad- 
be had now in pamphlet 
form) in an le like this is out of the ques 
tion. Wecommend it to the perusal both of 
young professional men, and of young men in- 
tending to be But 
we will mention some points on which we 
think Mr. Rawle has generalized too free- 
ly. We place, that the 
overcrowding of the professions which he 
describes marked phenome- 
na of our day, is not as new as he sup- 
poses itto be. The overcrofvding of the bar 


dress (which 


may 





professional. in doing so 


think, in the first 


as one of the 





in England, for instance, and in all the large | him Greek at collere as he fancics he was. 


cities in this country, is one of our most 
ancient tales of wrong. We bold to 
say that success seemed as hard to achieve, 
and was as hard, to Eldon and Erskine, 
as it is to the young men who are going 
to try their luck at it to-day in New York. 
Victory in open competition remains, all 
things considered, about as difficult in one 
gencration as another. The game is pleyed in 
all the professions on a much larger seale than 
it used to be, but in the competitive profes- 
sions, 7. ¢., the bar and medicine, the way of 
the beginner has always been inexpressibly 
hard and toilsome, aud the percentage of fuail- 
ures enormous, 

In the next place, Mr. Rawle, while helping 
to dispel some mischievous delusions about the 
conditions of professional success, indirectly 
encourages what we think is also a mischievous 
** Dusi- 


make 


delusion—that success in what is called 
ness,” that is, trade, or exchange, or manufac- 
tures, is any casier than in the professions, 
The truth is, that anything that can be called 
that is, anything more than a 
salary sufficient for the meagre support of 
a family and an obscure and somewhat 
precarious existence, is just as diflicult of at- 
tainment for the boy who docs not go to col- 
lege as for the boy who docs. The great bulk 
of men who engage in business on their own 


success, 


account, beginning either ina smallor great way 
—95 per cent. we believe it nas been calculated 
by good authority—fail carly in their career, A 
few of these recover, and finally achieve inde 
pendence. Butitissafe tosay «larger proportion 
of the young who try business than of those 
who try professions sink long before middie 
life into a sort of cowed content as the recipi- 
ents of small salaries, and, far from aiming at 
fame, or honor, or fortune, are only too happy 
if their subsistence is not precarious, as well as 
modest, 

College education, 
paration fcr active life, has suffered, and must 


considered as a_ pre- 


always necessarily suffer, a good deal from 
the sort of conspicuousness which surrounds 
undergraduates and graduates, and from the 
expense 
elaboration of a naturally 
create in the minds of parents and guardians, 
The truth we believe to be that at twenty-one the 
chances of achievement and comfort and foot 


high expectations which the and 


colleze course 


hold among successful men at thirty are as 
good for the graduate as for the boy in the 
store or in the machine shop or the counting- 
room, The ability, after saving, borrowing, or 
inheriting $10,000, to invest it in a business in 
which it will go on yielding 20 or 50 per cent. 
for aseries of years—say ten—in the tecth of 
competition, is,we believe, as rare as ability to 
sueceed in any of the learned professions, and 
is as little the creation of traming of any sort. 

Training is of enormous value: nobody 
can rate its power more highly than we do, 
But we are inclined to believe that in most dis- 
cussions about the conditions of success in life, 
as in most of the recent discussions about col- 
lege curricula, a great deal too much has been 
made of it. It cannot cither harm or help a 
man nearly as much as many people imagine, 
We doubt very much, for instance, whether 
Mr. Cherles Francis Adams, jr., was nearly 


as much damaged by the attempts to teach 


scumupenememmnnei: 
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And no clective system, and no substitution of 


modern for ancient languages, or of 
the human 


science 
for literature, is going to make 
brain muck more capacious or receptive than 
it now 1s. In spite of all the improvements 
made of late years in educational machinery, 
the difficulties of effecting an entrance into 
the pupil’s skull remain very much what they 
used to be. This applies to the store and 
the shop and the counting-room as well as 
to the school and college. Every one of 
them does something toward enabling a me- 
diocre man to bread. But 
of them to assist an able 


to win the prizes of 


earn § his none 


docs much man 


life. Hence attempts 
to formulate the conditions of success are 
Most of the 
young men bow ‘‘to make their mark” are ludi- 


satisfactory. books 


crous failures, Success in life inall the callings 
means ability to 
“Grasp the skirts of happy chance, 
Ard breast the blows of circumstance.” 
No man can be cither taught to do this, or be 
In win 
‘personal equa- 


hindered from doing it, by teaching. 
ning the prizes of life the 
tion,” as it is called, 
education not 


does nine-tenths, the 
over one-tenth of the work. 


In other words, it is easy to educate a man 
livelihood, but 


scat on the 


bare nobody can 
front 


bench, or be prevented from taking it by 


So that we 


to carn a 
be educated to take a 
any particular kind of cducation. 
think it may be safely said to any youth who 
fecls he has the seeds of greatness in him—that 
is, has the right kind of moral constitution— 
that it cannot burt him to go to college, even 
if he means to be a machinist or a dry gcods 
mun, while it is likely to add enormously to 
the tiner pleasures of a prosperous career, 


BURGOYNES HANAU ARTILLERY. 
As the failure of 
the American Revolution, all particu ars rclat- 
ing to his campaizn will always grow in interest. 
More than three thousand of his troops were Ger- 
mans, and not a few of the German officers daily 
recorded their experiences. These manuscript 
journals are stiil to a great extent treasured in 
Hessian archives, and have been consulted, but 
by no means exhausted, by Bancrott and other 
historians. A volume concerning the German 
auxiliaries of Great Britain in the Revolutionary 
War, by E. J. Lowell, was published last year. 
Its material was largely o’tained by personal re- 
search among the state papers in Cassel, and the 
result was a more vivid, picturesque, and minutc- 
ly accurate narrative than could otherwise have 
been produced, In Tf. Lowell's valuable monc- 
graph is given a list of no less than thirteen 
manuscripts written by German officers serving 
in America, and now for the most part deposit- 
ed in the State Library at Cassel (** Stiindische 
Landesbibliothek”). Congress, in aid of his- 
torical research, ought to secure the publication 
of them all, as it has already provided for the 
printing of so many Parisian documents respect- 
ing French discoveries and establishments in the 
Hi:tory is the last result of 
comparirg and combining all possible matériaux 


Burgoyne was the success of 


Mississippi Valley. 


pour servir, 

Without waiting for Congressional action, Mr. 
William L. Stone long ago translated and put- 
lished several works by the Riedcsels, and has 
since procured a copy of the Diary of G. Pausch, 
chief of the Hanau artillery during the Burgoyns 
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campaign, which he found in the State Library Canada. Life in winter-quarters at Montreal i men and more than twice as! vase . 
at Cassel. This manus:-ript, of one hundred and ~~ well desembed. From {first to last all orders wer pport, S he saw killed or v wi 
seventy pages, which bas never beeu published, issued to Pausch in French. ef which be knew 1 none? ¢ » waaie 4 sane 

details the fates and fortunes of Pausch and his | something, but nothing of Engl b. S a il Ses narelain enn i dal 

men from May 15, 1776—the day they left Ha when on detached service with an Fnglis bel I \ t amy 
nau—to the close of Durgoyne’s last battle, Octo wh» were ignorant of German. be compares bir mnmand was a ay 

ber 7, 1777. Haninis onthe Main, The vessels | self to David's ‘pelican of th wilde rn ss” ( llof them ther thout even a w } 

in “hich they there embarked conveycd them to 102, vi), His men were more pomesick than | truth wa that ba Lye ’ } 

a transport at the mouth ot the Waal, whicn took | ‘They had, indeed, an unexpected laxury in « t : anders - = ; ; 
them to Spithead, to Quebec. and so to the river | ration, and one unknown in modern s ‘ shpaw u 1 v4 ‘ 
Sorel, The whcle tray sit occup‘ed three months | namely, a pound of excellent butter every week, not see thei va 

and abalf. To guard against desertion in pass- | anda daily dram of rvm; but then there is mnost of it It was clear t tl i 
ing dewn the Rhine. the vessels anchored in the | mention of beer. and the poorest red wi ‘ \ c riv. or some t 
middle of the river, or were moored on islands, | thirty--1x kreutzers a Lottie. and Madeira ad b wounds tos 

The transport had been engaged im tie Guinea | lar, Besides, many wer- in the hospite i i : , - ’ « 

slave trad», and so was fit for the German slave | ways, day and night as long as their breath beld | wes mu Betw ‘ 

trade. She started with one recalcitrant gunner | ont, taiked about brides and wives. fat 172 Lt! ' Soar t 

in clans, mothers, brothers, sisters, and re i further Ii ‘ , 

The white slaves were, however, less discon- | removed, as well as the deviltries of their native | these tl tain w . 
tented than their captain had anticipated Village: for w 
“They never forgot.” he says, *“*to sing devc- Captain P: 1 confesses that the EZn2zlish a scut rt att sarge. . , 
tional bymns morning and evening—the offering tillerymen were taller and stronger than ‘ \ . ervi . 
due to their Almighty Protecter.” They slept yet in a competitive drili and @ unona’'e his b hy unpA b es, \ 
six in each bed, probably just as the negroes had | tery gained the victory. The Evelish adoptet | t iary stretehir er t ! 
tlept. but did not complain. Twenty transports | his style of swab and linstock or fuse, and yet previous D er and . v~t 
set out together, but were scattered by astorm | stirred up in him bitter hostility bv rule of | surely period of winte rt ‘ 
which broke the mammast of the Hanau sbip, | their service which prescribed that E Lle t tl e 4 s 
the Juno, a.d made all on board de~pair, Soon | cers should command Germans, wb ier \ i ‘ K. Tut t cs 
atter, the Juno on her solitary way encountered | officers should have no autboritv over wilish wr \ in ha tr 
a little two-master which was at once pronounc- soldiers. He was also offended by ] h it lailv 2 : or ¢ 
ed by the English captain an Amerizan corsair | ference with his discipline, and an a t I " very : tv. | 
or pirate, but turned out to be a French fishing- prive his men of side-arms when off duty. But | t t ! ase s¥ 
snack. ‘This wistake was repeated more than it anzered him to the heart most of all that 7 ‘of relating ¢ oie ian 
once ana was peculiarly distressing to Captain | -vas obliged to share in th juick p - anuscTript. as we now on tt. ‘te , 
Pausch, because his cannon bad been stowed | double-quick. It may be he was as fat as Fu ' , yor 
away in the hold, and he had no more than a | gsta#’, and so naturaily says: in Hess t scl 
dozen mu-kets for his men, whose swords, also, | ae a, ny See eT t iy t : st) 
were too short to be of any avail against board- | nor in Prussia, nor in all the wor'd 
ing-pikes. The fear of Paul Jones was already | steevle-chase with fleet horses and dors. Lt \ PHAS! EN SH OPINIO 
widespread. Another mistake was taking an | ridiculous on para s in “ce ‘ 
iceberg for a cliff of Newfoundland, a less ludi- | CU2Ot march a charging column in this way, Loxpox, O 

; and whoever suould t t t thus a 
crous blunder than tie british cruiser thinking off badly. An A — . 
Schooner Rock on Mount Desert an American | t r 4 bus esia , ‘ 
vessel and opening fire upon it. mu At I t t} ' 

The command of Captain Pausch amounted to In describing U g t \ s , ar pre ls ; 
1238 men with six cannon. They arrived in | S‘illwater, however, hye says they it t rt ! thet the « toy j 
Canada in health, yet were speedily attacked | self-same double-quick we t ried to t tr 1 by poltical passions. Many : 
with diarrhcea, nud about one-sixth of them, | all drunk. ts r this impression. 1 Archbis 
sometimes one-fourth, thus became non-coubat- The journal of Captain I : S ne ok ts a ebiati a ee re 
ants and continued so. ‘Their chief did his ut- | in describing the thr i “ i has issuel a of | $ 
nost for their comfort as to rations, clothing his batte bore an a } t , wi a, Ww t ) y 
and quarters, His imtcuticns were, however, val action against A id « l ( iracteristic o ’ , , 
often incapable of execution, owing to the hign | and the battles on the thors apprea electi Polit nd 
ptices of every necessary. lis journal inc?- | tth of October, the two last before the low la Mr. Gla pu n 
dentaily gives curious detai!s on the cost of Liv of Burgoyne. No historian of these i to his stituents wi Is a pamph ¢ 
ing, which was fivefold that in Hanan. could fa.] to learn s hing 1 te li th main t t day. 1 f n 

‘the people whom he hae befcre called Amer know from ti Inui 2 lint AV- ‘ 9 inexperienced Liberal candidates, M 
cans, after arriving in Canada he styles revels.” | the Hessian officer. His ITaAge i sk i ( erla : inces schen for abolis] 
Among camp rumors Le mentions that an attack | these occasions won special cot i sf it the public expense half the evils of povert 
on St. Jobns was xyX ‘ed on the 4th of Sentem- his s Iperiors MI Morlev denour S vermnment bv act ] 
ber. It is scarcely possible that there was any His notes con ( I : § reeches "and promised ** nard cash.” M 
ground {for such a fear, but its existence delayed British contirm t \ nA ts sa ] proclaims the approaching 1 lative in 
the British advance, w h, haa it begun earlier, | barbarities raging u stra After lependence of Ireland. and one Encl ner 
might have taken Ticonderoga in 1776. Had | the Indians serted al 1] I another replies that an independent Par 
Burgoyne started from this lake fortress the | wigwams, the remnant, he savs,on t yment in Ireland is incompatible with the ex 
next spring, his progress wust have been as | attera Zagement ad a fine ti i istence of the British Empire. Conservatives of 
triumphant as it proved tragical, Thr dering and (accomiing to thei is ll types meanwhile denounce Mr. Gladstone and 
lect to consider the moral e Tect gi sca x in ie | ‘ 1 Ar ins ride Mr. Chamberlain, and add to the general 
at Valcour Isiand, Bancreit condemns Arnold Ass hey wer i > ition tl ve of onfusion by asserting that the Conservatives are 
Arnold fougut there against fivefold his n - | the last t y me 1 ring t the tr friends of the Irish, and that by som 
ber. He was overwhelmed as Leonidas was, but prisoner ltd ndtwo s s waich they had | curious hocus-pocus the Tories can keep order in 
his sacrifice was a success. Arnold’s heroism ta } r their vn at s Ireland while keeping on good terms with men 
and that of his men made his conquerors afraid In the Sey er struzcle t Americans | whose whole policy is opposition to the la + of the 
to move forward from Crown Point, or even to | were ly: sed, ihey bad no artillery, and land, and that Tory statesmanship may achievo 
winter there. Pausch, who first met the rebels it the sight is I great guns all that is valuable in Mr. Chamberiain's pro- 
at Valcour, testifies to th ir firing so weil as to gave way as the R s did wu 1 th ver cramme without the disturbance of vested rights 
sink one of his vessels, and firing still when their | first ti i t i of battle b } or the increase of public taxation. Meanwhile 
own were sinking. His minute account of this) phants of 1} s n On rcontest, | the one indisputable fact is that the last reform 
action must correct and complete those alread; perceiving that they hal been more scared than | bills have extended the suffrage to a class who 
in circulation, hurt, tl stormed and captured the batteries | have never befere exorcise | power, and that a 


After a uscless blockade of the lake at Crown 
Point for a tortnight, the British retreated to 


both of the Germans 


went intot 


is 


ae 


and Faglish. 


The Captain 
last tight with about forty artillery- 


mob of poor and uneducated electors will in the 
course of a month or two be able, nominally at 
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least, to exercise predominant power over all 
things which depend upon the will of Parlia- 
ment. 

An American observer who notee these facts 
and a hundred lke them, must, as I have said, 
draw the inference that the English people are 
passing through a period of vehement and even 
of revolutionary excitement. Noconclusion, how- 
ever, could be mors entirely false. The present 
phase of public feeling is curious and notewor- 
thy, but the last thing which any one who sees 
English life from the inside would assert is, that 
the nation displays passionate interest on any 
topic whatever. We may, indeed, be passing 
through the calm which precedes a storm, but 
for the moment the waves are stiil. I have no 
talent or taste for the part of a prophet. My 
aim in this letter is simply to describe the actual 
state of feeling among the classes of Englishmen 
with which alone I have any acquaintance— 
those classes, namely, who read and support the 
daily press. These classes may be no wiser or 
better than the large body of artisans or country 
laborers. But the persons whom I have in my 
mind bave, on the whole, been hitherto the pre- 
dominant power in English political life, and to 
ascertain their feeling at a given moment is a 
matter of curiosity, if not of importance. 

The existing phase of opinion—a phase which 
one may well suspect to be very transitory—is 
marked by three characteristics. 

The first, the salient, and the most indisputa- 
ble of these features is the consciousness among 
well-to-do Englishmen of their own profound 
ignorance as to the wishes of the new electors. 
Every one forms his own conjectures as to the 
way in which the village householders will vote. 
Onze observer believes that they are deeply im- 
bued with the kind of socialism natural to mn 
who have always lcoked to the parish for relief; 
another holds that the laborers will be guided by 
the influence of Mr. Gladstone; a third asserts 
that they will be led by the squire or the parson; a 
fourth prophet is convinced—and this apparently 
is the predominant belief—that the laborers on 
the whole will as a body look for advice to the 
dissenting ministers. The one conclusion on 
which all who think seriously on the matter are 
substantially agreed, is, that any prediction with 
reference to the conduct of the new voters is no- 
thing better than a guess. That this should be 
so must appear strange enough even to Ameri- 
cans, who understand English babits and senti- 
ments far better than do Continental observers, 
Yet the reasons for this igncrance are not far to 
One of the least satisfactory traits of 
English life is the separation of classes, and 
no Class is so little known to those who do not be- 
long to it as the agricultural population. The 
process, also, by which the inhabitants of cot- 
tages have come to be admitted among those 
whom a Frenchman would call *‘ active citizens,’ 
has contributed to maintain the general igno- 
rance of rural sentiment. The Parliamentary 
franchise has in their case been obtained without 
any serious struggle on the part of those claim- 
ing votes, or, to speak accurately, for whom 
votes were claimed. 


seek. 


The £10 householders, or 
the artisans of the towns, had to press hard for 
their share of the suffrage. Their effort to ob- 
tain a recognized position in the body politic had 
at least the advantage of making known to their 
countrymen the views of the men who claimed 
a right to vote. The laborers, who have been 
given votes almost without the trouble of asking, 
have had no opportunity of forcing their wishes, 
their principles, or their prejudices upen the at- 
tention of the whole nation. The middle classes, 
moreover, had, befure the great Reform Bill of 
1852, taken an active part not only in municipal 
government, but in social and religious move- 
men.s, and the workmen of the cities Lad be- 








| i 
tween 1852 and 1866 displayed their virtues and 


their faults to the whole nation in the conduct of 
tradedisputes. The “ hands” were better known 
than Jiked by employers, but, after all, they 
were known. Laborers, on the other hand, who 
have lived in villages where no form of local 
government exists, and who have until recently 
been unable to combine in “unions,” have not 
had any opportunity of exhibiting on any public 
stage either their merits or their faults as citi- 
zens, and if they have never, like the artisans, 
roused the censure or the hostility, have also 
hardly arrested the attention, of the wealthier 
members of the community. 

To the mystery which at the present moment 
shrouds the wishes and opinions of the new elec- 
tors must in the main be attributed the second 
peculiarity in the present state of feeling. This 
pectuiarity is one for which it is extremely hard 
to find an appropriate name. It might perhaps 
be described as instability. The utt rances of 
public men are marked by an extraordina y kind 
of uncertainty and vagueness. Whether the mat- 
terin hand be the disestablishment of the Church, 
ths reform of the land laws, the relation of Eng- 
land to Ireland, or the foreign policy of the 
country, English politicians of all parties seem to 
be smitten with an incapacity for delivering any 
clear opinion whatever. Nothing illustrates this 
better than the eulogies bestowed by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s warmest admirers on his recent manifesto. 
It lays down, we are told, a platform on which all 
sections of the Liberal party can unite; its merit 
is that it isa creed which can be repeated with 
equal fervor by Lord Hartington, by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, by Mr. Jesse Collins, by Mr. Goschen. 
It is supposed, that is to say, to supply formulas 
vague enough to be honestly subscribed to by 
men who entertain very different, if not actually 
opposed, political opinions. Whether flatterers 
who attribute this kind of merit to the late Pre- 
miet’s letter do justice to him or to it, need not 
now be discussed; the point to note is the satis- 
faction felt by Liberal critics at the authoritative 
promulgation of a vague political creed. No 
stronger proof could be given of the indefinite- 
ness which marks the Liberalism of the day. 

Nor is uncertamty of belief or of utterance pe- 
culiar to Liberal or Radical speakers, A similar 
instability deforms the speeches and proposals cf 
Conservatives. Tory orators criticise Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mistakes or expose Mr. Chamberlain’s fal- 
lacies, but they can do nothing else. Each and 
all of them are afraid of finding themselves in 
contradiction with the sentiments of their col- 
leagues or with their own former assertions, 
They are hampered partly by the past: men who 
for years, both by word and vote, maintained 
the necessity for stringent Coercion Acts, and de- 
rided Bright’s dictum that ‘force is no remedy,” 
can hardly with comfort to themselves insist that 
Ireland must be governed by the ordinary law of 
the land, and that exceptional combinations 
agaiost law can never justify exceptional legisla- 
tion for the maintenance of order. They are 
hampered even more by their uncertainty as to 
the future. The incalculable element in ail fore- 
casts as to the policy even of next year is the 
bias of the new electors. Til] doubt on this mat- 
ter is removed, anything seems possib! 
are persons of judgment who belicve that the 
next Parliament will give the franchise to wo- 
men, remodel the tenure of land, and grant Lre- 
land everything which Mr. Parnell chooses to 
demand. There are persons of equally sound 
judgment who assert that the next Parliament 
will show by its action that the English nation 


There 


are opposed to all fundamental change in our in- 
stitutions. But whatever individuals may assert, 
it is pretty clear thatthe ordinary guides of opin- 
ion are haunted by a presentiment that anything 
is possible, 


It were unjust to believe that this 


instability of feeling arises purely from political 


causes. The true source of uncertainty is to be 
found not in external influences, but in internal 
doubts. Leaders hesitate partly because they do 
not know how far they may depend onthe sup- 
port of their followers, but still more because 
their own convictions are shaken. Conservatives, 
to give one example of my meaning, are not 
quite certain whether in Ireland ‘ force” really 
will or can prove a remedy for evils which vio- 
lence has never yet cured, and Liberals are ha- 
rassed by secret scepticism as to whether further 
concessions will remove discontent which has ap- 
peared to English observers toincrease with each 
removal of a just ground for its existence. 

The last and the most startling singularity or 
anomaly in the popular sentiment of the day is 
its calmness or apathy. 

Tue form of government in England is about 
to underzo a pacifie revolution, No one can tell 
for certain what will be the tendencies for good 
or bad of the new electors, who, tecbnizally at 
least, will be masters of the situation. Every one 
knows that, theoretically at least, the carrying out 
of any change which law can effect is withm the 
bounds of possibility, and that the introduction 
of grave changes into the constitution and the 
policy of the state are certainties. Under such 
circumstances, one might expect to hear of wild 
hopes on the part of all to whom radical innova- 
tions might bring advautage, and of panic or 
passion on the part of every man whose fortune 
or importance is bound up with the maintenance 
of existing institutions. But such an expecta 
tion, however apparently rational, is not justified 
by anything in the state cf public opinion. The 
country is for the moment cqually incapable of 
enthusiasm and of fear. Mr. Trevelyan and a 
few cther politicians who may consider them- 
selves the original authors of recent rcform acts, 
may believe that the laborers are filled with 
gratitude to the leaders who gained for them the 
right to vote, and are elated by hope of the bless- 
ings to be gained from the possession of the full 
but gratitude and hope 
ensily find for themselves means for their ade- 
quate expression; and if thousands of farm la- 
borers utter no sentiments of thankfulness and 
joy, we may reasonably attribute the absence of 


rights of citizenship. 


all expressions of emction to the absence of any 
emotions which require to be expressed. In any 
case, it is clear that the middle-class Liberals 
whose votes enabled the late Government to 
carry through a reform of Parliament, are not 
at all unduly elated by the prospect of a House 
of Commons really representing the convictions 
of the hc usehoiders throughout the country. But 
Englishinen of the present day, if they hope lit- 
tle, fear nothing from changes which not forty 
years ayo would have seemed to every man not 
a fanatic or a fool to be the certain precursors of 

Mr. Chamberlain 1s not 
frightened at charges of Socialism or of confisca- 
tion, and, what is much odder, Lord Hartington 
shows no dread of schemes which scem to imply 
that the owners of landed property ougbt to pay 
a “ransom” for the lands which they are al- 
lowed to possess, and that it is the duty of the 
rich to relieve the poor from the worst evils of 
poverty, No class are in general more morbidly 
sensitive about their corporate interests than the 
clergy ; nothing can be clearer than that within 
a very short time the disestablishment of the 
Church may become the question of the day. 
Yet English clergymen, though their own posi- 
tion and the property of the Church are menaced, 
display an unruffied calmness and a serene zood- 
temper which may be very becoming in Chris- 
tian evangelists who are threatened with loss of 
prestige or money, but which is rarely exhibited 
either by priests or laymen when threatened with 
spoliation, It there be a thing on which the citi- 


violence and anarchy. 
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zens of a great country are in general sensitive, 
it is national prestige and power; ond English- 
men might naturally be expected to be even 
morbidly alarmed by any proposal to destroy 
the unity of the United Kingdom Yet scem- 
ingly, at least, Mr. Parne!l’s undisguised resolu- 
tion to break up the union with Ireland has ex- 
cited among the mass of the English people 
neither panic nor indignation. Oddly enough, 
the strongest protests against the methods apd 
the policy of Lrish agitators have proceeded 
from John Bright. The honesty, the patriotism, 
and the vehemence of his language form an im- 
pressive contrast to the indifference, the silence, 
or the calmness of younger statesmen. It is, 
however, impossible not to recollect that John 
Bright is not only in vecrs, but in character, an 
old man ; and it is equally impossible not to sus- 
pect that his words represent the tone of a past, 
rather than the prevailing sentiment of the 
present, gene:ation. However this may be, the 
phase of opinion which I have tried to describe 
is assuredly well worth observation. In another 
letter I may attempt to analyze its causes; my 
object in this letter has been to note its existence 
and define its character. A. V. Dicey. 


Correspondence. 
AN ENGLISH WATER-COLOR COLLEC: 
TION, 
To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I wish to commend to the American pub- 
lic the collection of English water-color drawings 
soon to open for exhibition in Boston. If it 
could be seen in New York and Philadelphia as 
well, I thiak it would be for the good of our art, 
for it is notonly representative of the best water- 
color painting of England to-day, but of the best 
side of English art, which 1s in the water-color 
societies and not inthe Royal Academy. I have 
had occasion in my letter to the Nation on the 
water-color exhibitions of this year, to notice 
several of the drawings included in this col- 
lection as the best of the year; and I believe 
that, with the exception of Mr. Watts’s work, 
which is never in water color, this collection con- 
tains something of nearly all, if not all, the best 
and truest painters in England, and more really 
good art than is to be found in a Royal Academy 
exhibition onthe average. 

Its siay in America will be short, Mr. Black- 
burn tells me, and any negotiations leading to its 
being seen in New York and Piniadelphia must 
be quickly undertaken. I hope that it may do 
much good in America by curing our water-cc- 
lorists of the too prevalent tendency to mere 
slap-dash as the only way of expressing strength. 

Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 

LONDON, September 27, 1885 


POST-OFFICE SINECURES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 





Sir: It strikes me that in the matter of the re- 
form of our civil service, we ought to masist that 
offices which pay their incumbents th 
that our post-offices do in most of our cities, 
should be Slled only by men who are in position 
to and willing to give the Government their en- 
tire services for the compensation, which is cer- 
tainly large enough to secure efficient officers. 
One reason why there bas always been such a 
scramble for these positions is the fact that, un- 
like good business houses, Uncie Sam pays fora 
year’s services and gets in many instances bardly 
what would figure uy a month; ana thus it be- 
comes a fat thing in connection with one’s regu- 
lar business, 

That is the way of late it has been here, and I 


= | + 
auiaries 





10te that the newly appointed Postmaster, who 
is paymaster in one of our corporations, proposes 


to “give” the Government two or thre> bours 


of his valuable time. Is this busines-like? Is it 
as it should be ?—Yours, CIVIL SERVICE. 


LOWELL, Mass., October 5, 1885, 


THE SWISS CONSTITUTION. 
To THE Epitor oF THE Nation: 

Srr: In a letter dated London, September 15, 
published in the last Nation, October 8, the wri 
ter says: 

“The statesmen who in IS48 gave Switzerland 
a new constitution and a new life, were pro 
foundly influenced by the lessons of American 
federalism. Indeed, a hasty glance at their work 
suggests an idea, which is at bottom profound|y 
erroneous, that Swiss politicians have acaieved 
httle else than the working out of a copy in 
small ot their great American model,” 

All this is nearer the truth than Mr, A. V, 
Dicey isineclined to believe. Doctor Kern, who 
was for twenty-five years Ambassador trom 
Switzerland at Paris, and previously the Presi 
dent of the Federal Polytechnic Schoo! at Zurich, 
was the framer of the Federal Constitution of 
the 12ih September, 1848; and he told mea tew 
years later that he had before bim all the time 
the American Constitution, and followed it arti- 
‘le by article as closely as was consistent with 
the previous political institutious and customs of 
the Swiss people. JULES Marcov. 

CAMBRIDGF, Mass., October 1 1s 

FAVORITISM AND PERSECUTION AT 

GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
To THE Eprtor OF THE NATION : 
Sm: Permit me to call attention to a little 


pamphlet published anonymously, at the begin 


ning of this vear, in Berlin and Leipzig. by tt 
house of Wilhelm Friedrich Under the tith 
‘Die akademische Carriére der Gegenwart, i 


discusses the treatment of privatdocents and th 


calling of new professors, and undertakes to ex- 
pose the evils of a system ‘that bas begun tos 
the foundation of German credit (Sol ait) at 


German universities.” 


We of America are unfortun 





with many strange methods of selecting pt 








sors, but we hear with su that Germa 
privatdocents are often mati bus 
and persecuted, and we refuse to believe that 
scarcely one profe fhirty is appointe 

the ground of merit. In discussing the bo k1 
cently with German scholars, we never heard its 


grave accusations denied, but we h 


exaggerated. Indeed, the sharpness and bitter- 
ness of the style suggest a personal interest in 
compatible with perfect calmnes It is proba 


ble that the author was badly treated at Tu 


bingen. 





The book has four chapters: 1. The Academi 
cal Aspirants (Sire? 2. The Trials (N of 
the Docent. Calis and Sham Calls. 4. (Pre 
posed) Changes in the Method of Catli 

Che trials of the docent are stated very eff 
tively. At the outset of his career at a unive! 
sity, he must face two sorts of persons--the pro 
fessors in his department and the social clubs of 


the university familbes. If he be poor, talented, 
and without strong 


danyerous rival for 





id hostile pro 


fessor bas a bost of persecutions withiu reach 


the Habilit ’ nes to resemt a Spanish 
bull-light. There is no lecture-room to spare, no 
hour unoccupied, or no subject of lecture to as- 
sign; a above ail, di and indirect slander 


may both ruin the docent in the estimation of 
the students, and destroy all chance of bis pro- 
motion, 


be more independent than the author suggests, 


As to the students, we believe them to 






























































But slander is the chosen work of the clubs 
These are tl l reunions whi furt t 
s ! ation of the small towns. | | 
by the women, wl re supplied with all Fa ‘ 
secrets by their fiefs itye but obs ut 
bands, these clubs discuss and decide the eravest 
universiiy mattors the childless women, be 
less engaged at home, are said to be the most 
Virtiient, and the hysterical ar th war 
please, 

It the persecution of merit is cutra 
cobditior i d ra () I 
bet ve and « nt ad ‘ () 
narius, in mid skate tl wit 
lad a a ally the iia { ! ‘ 

ver ¢ th lu V 1 priva 
eni i }mu i,t mink i? I rry al 
esscr’s dat " In a Wor : es 
toadyis Woe to the uv 
manly to bow before all these tyrant 


ready judgetl and 





The second part of t book d dant 
ing of new ‘ \\ t ‘ 
po wel i apt } \ 
Minister {f Kduca l \ 
have at presen \ ~ ct 
Asin the treata dx W i t 
fessors in this " " qua t i 
While the w ire a \ \\ 
ure told of recotumen t 
favorable letters s ‘ 
Wi that ungenot pad s 
MD practise No ys st t 
titness of " at t t 
he mus 4 
Su re the d $ t " . 
ters \W ‘ j i wit [ 
’ ') \ ns} ti ve 
i ' ( 
t s ! 1 by i l 
\ { t i ‘ 
n Now nV. W 
S S I ' i ~ i ‘ 
~ ~ ‘\ \ 
iti ‘ it ed remed t 
{ j i ‘ . 3 ‘ A “4 
i s Thal { i 
privatdocer hot t i 
uivi v4 wr t ) 
t ( i ul rm I 
ss | ‘ it ~< 
‘ i s 1 ai 
a t } t 
1 ea iri tl ‘ 
ersity } 3 1 UrSery 
ubsen is In as t / § vilita 
be absol iV ahd persistently cbhildk e may 
wopt | hitis knit stockings for the o1 
nis, 1 e socks for the boys in Congo and 
Kamerun, or cultivate herself in mus 
The little pamphlet is good reading. We he- 
heve that it wil prof undiy interest that large 


releof your readers who justly respect and ad- 
an universities. — Respecttully, 


W. LD. r 


mire Loe Gern 


Notes. 
AT th raha 


of Science from Boston to New York, we can 


sime time that we welcome the removal 


mgratulate the publishers on the it 


my Proved ty 
pograpby of this useful journal, ‘The issue for 
October # bas a timely article on Bulgaria ond 
its inhabitants, with a folded mapof Turkey in 
Lurepe, A novel feature is a Supplement, of 
which the most popular feature is an article, 
by Mr. J. 
of the Jews,” Llustrated Ly a“ composite” de- 


rived by Mr, Gaiton from five photographs of 


Jastrow, on * Racial Characteristics q 
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last 
’ which is much the most 


Jewish boy:—-these 
along with the * type, 
attractive of the lot of faces, 

The Messrs. Harper have concluded an ar- 
W. D. Howells by which al] 


novels, 


ringement with Mr. 
the new 
short stories, descriptive sketches, and dramatic 


writings of that author—his 
p.eces—will be exclusively at their dispc+al from 
the beginning of next Mr. Howells is also 
t> contribute monthly to Harper's Magazine, be 
ginning with the January number, an editorial 


year, 


department having a relation to litcrature corre- 
sponding to that which the ‘“ Editer’s Easy 
Chair” has to society. The new department will 
probably be styled the “‘ Editor's Study.” It will 
be purely literary in its character—not a review 
of books, but a discussion of literary topics sug- 
gosted by the salicut features of currcnt literature 
in America and Europe. 

We are requested by the family of Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson to say that a numter of his letters to 
Carlyle appear to have been stolen. They wish 
to caution all persons azainst buying, sclling, or 
publishing any papers purporting to be the origi- 
nals of letters from Emerson to Carlyle, and to 
ask that any one who may hear of the existence 
of any such letters will do them the favor to in- 
form them where the letters may be found. Ad- 
dress Mr. Edward W. Emerson, Concord, Mass. 
These manuscripts were all given by Cariyle toa 
member of Ismerson’s 
publication, of course, b 
family by law. 

Mr. Francis E. Abbot will shortly publish 
through Little, Brown & Co., Boston, a work en- 
titled ‘Organic Scientific Philosophy and Scien- 
tifie Atheism,’ It 1s based on two articles contri- 
buted to tne Norta American Peview in 164,and 
a lecture given last summer 
School of Philosophy. 

Lotze’s ‘ Outlines of Psychology,’ translated by 
Prof. George T. Ladd, of Yale, will be ready De- 
cember 1, as Ginn & Co. announce. 

Canon [‘arrar’s ‘Success in Life, 
biography of the author, is in the press of Cup- 
ples, Upham & Uo, 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, have in press a Japa- 
nese story entitled * A Captive of Love,’ by Ed- 
ward Greey, author of ‘ The Golden Lotus,’ cte., 
and one of the translators of * The Loyal Ronins.’ 

The sixth edition of Parkman’s ‘ Montealm and 
Wolfe’ (Little, Brown & 
of the rapi» popularity which th 
bas attained. 

‘Picturesque Russia and Greece,’ by Leo De 
Colange, just published by Estes & Lauriat, of 


and the right of 


famuy, 


‘longs to the writer’s 


before the Concord 


, 


with a bricf 


Co.) is betore us—proof 


staudard work 


Boston, as one of their gift-books for this season, 
and da ed 1856, is not a new book, It is simply 
aselection from a larger work called ‘The Pic- 
turesque World,’ published by the 
187s. 

Another gift-book recently issued by the same 
firm, and entitled ‘ Forest, Ro 
twenty steel line-engravings by W. H. Bartlett 
and others, with descriptive text by N. P. Willis 
and others, is a selection of plates from a book 
published in London in 1840, with the 
* American Sceners.’ 


same firm in 


‘ke, and Stream,’ 


Hi 


title 





The text is the sam 
a ft 
added to the prose descriptions, 

Nothing 
figure pieces in th 


( in 


-as 
the old book, except that Vv poems have been 
lattering can be said of any of the 
illustrated edition of Tennv- 
son’s Poetical Works just issued by Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. ; nor can we believe that the de- 
signers themselves took much pleasure in them. 
On the other band, the landscapes are few, but, 
as usual, much the best of the twenty-three wood- 
fair to tne 
eye, but faulty proof-reading must be inferred 
when wo mect with this grave error in “Tho 
Daisy ”: 


“Nor knew he well what pleased us most,” 


cuts. The typographicai execution 1s 


¢ 








being also exhibited | where, by a comical juxtaposition, he (for ‘* we”) 


can only refer to Columbus. So, on the next 
page but one, 

“Sown in a wrinkle in the munstrous hi'l, 
for “of.” Defects like these are not compensated 
by gilt borders to tne pages. 

More pains in every way have been taken with 
the illustrated edition of ‘Childe Harold’s Pi: 
gcrimage,’ which Ticknor & Co. offer as one of 
their holiday books. The resu!t, however, so far 
as the designs are concerned, seems to us hardly 
less insuflici nt than that of the Tennyson vol- 
The majority of them are to us simply 
uninteresting, avd we should much prefer in 
their stead the unadorned beauty of a well-stu- 
lied page of letterpress. 

We reach still a third grade of size and of pre- 
tentiousness in Whittier’s ‘Poen s of Nature, il- 
lustrated from Nature by Elbridge Kingsley’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin& Co). ‘The difficulties of so 
large a page have not been successfully over- 
come in the choice of type: elegance has been 
niissed, and tais is particularly true of the verses 
placed the pictures which interpret 

As for the artist’s part, Mr. Kaingsley’s 
style is botn marked and familiar to our maga- 
zine readers. Hus designs are generally lacking 
in coherency of motive, construction, and light- 
ing, ard his senseof perspective is very weak. 
Tnus, the sclitary tree in foliage in the middle 
distance of ** Mount Chocorua” may be 500 feet 
high, to say nothing of the icy appearance of the 
stream and bank m the foreground, and the utter 
misreprcsentation of the divine shape ot Choco- 
rua. Again, therelative position of the two ves- 
sels in the ** Night after a Storm at Sea” is pre- 
Very dubious isthe rainbow in the 
“Storm on Lake Asquam,” and at all events the 
angry dropping cloud against which it is set is 
quite different from the ‘‘ spent, broken clouds” 
called for by the poet’s text. All the plates 
are not so fantastic, and in several the poctic 
quality pleases while the draughtsmanszip is in- 
offensive, if not quite true. 

EF. & G. Geldsmid, Edinburgh, have issued the 
first volume of their long-promised ‘* Complete 
Catalogue of all the Publications of the Eizevier 
Pressves at Leyden, Amsterdam, the Hacue, and 
Utrecht,’ which forms part of their ‘* Bibliothe- 
» It embraces the letters A—D. The 
introduction, by Mr. Edmund Goldsmid, acknow- 
ledges that the present work is *‘ no more tnan a 
revised and abridged translation” of Whullems; 
and that his revision bas not corrected a dozen 
errors, But he has adopted for convenience an 
alphabetical arrangement. 

In response to a request from the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society, Mr. Joseph Moore, jr., 
F.R.G.S., has been forming a collection of phuto- 
graphs of this section of the United States for 
the Society’s Album. He has been assisted in the 
work by ecfficers of the great railway lines, by 
Mr. F. Gutekunst, and others, 

Schliemann’s s ades have uncarthed the vaults 
and and the very shu'ls, of the Tre- 
and the relics are photographed and de- 
ed and exhibited in museums, aud yet Pre- 
fessor Forchhammer, that veteran Hellenist of 
the University of Kiel, remains unconvinced of 
the fact that Homer painted real men and things 
of Troy, as he knew them to be or to have been. 
On the contrary, “‘in the twenty-fifth Olympiad ” 
of bis lile—he was born in 1805—the professor 
most solemnly reiterates, in a learned epitome 
which we find in the Bei/ag?: of the Munich Al’- 
gemeine Zeriung, the Homeric theory which he 
matured while studying the topography of the 
Trojan plain, on the spot, half a century ago, 
and which he bas since expounded and expanded 
inmany wonderfulry erudite works—namely, that 
the Iliad depicts not the clash and grapple of hel- 
meted warriors, but the winter strife of the ele- 


ume, 


oppt site 


them. 


posterous, 


ca Curiosa, 


treasures, 
jaus, 


scrit 





ments in tac exceptionally exposed fields of the 
Scamander and Simois; that the Cyclic poets 
continued and completes the varrative down “to 
the burning of Troy—thati , to the total evapc- 
ration of the flocd in midsummer,” etc. Who, he 
asks, can doubt ‘orrectness of this view 
after pondering on the “literal mention of cloud- 
gathering, of again and again returning musts, cf 
totally flocded plains, of thunderbol!-.iaiting Zeus, 
of Hera wrapt in a cloud, of Pallas stalking with 
the wgis [wave], of the wanJering of the gods to 
the ZEthhopes, and on many <llusions to kindred 
things ?” 

The German magazine Auf der Hohe will be 
merged in Paul Lindau’s Nord und Siid at tho 
of the year. Its Sacher-!fasoch, 
writes: “After having suffered from the measies 
in September, 1885, and lost my scn in March, 
1884, I have become afflicted with a» ocular 4dis- 
ease which is getting more and more serious, 
thus making it impossible for me to read and 
prepare manuscripts ; and besiles this, the desire 
tor solitude and seclusion from the world is be- 
coming stronger every day.” 

The well edited Vom Fe/s zum Meer (New York: 
IF. W. Christern) has been materially enlarged 
and beautified with the October number. A 
folied panorama of the incomparable Ring- 
Strasse in Vienna is one of its attractions. 

Among Novello, Ewer & Co’s latest musical 
publications are Dvoriks ‘ Spectre Bride” and 
** A Patriotic Hymns,” F. H. Cowen's “ Sleeping 
Beauty,” T. Anderton’s ‘ Yule-tide,” H. E. 
Hodson’s cantata, * ‘the Golden Legend,” and 
Gounod’s “Mors et Vita.” In accuracy and 
clearcess of print the Novello edition is among 
English publications what Breitkopf & Hirtel’s 
is arong German editions; and nothing better 
could be said in commendation of it than that it 
is the edition of choral works commonly use] by 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, 

Apropos of Leopardi, writes still another cor- 
respondent, some readers may like to know of a 


ihe 


end edior, 


recent Italian publication, ‘Studio su Giasomo 
Leopardi,’ a posthumous work of Prof. F. de Sanc- 
tis, of the Universitv of Naples, edited by Prof, 
R. Bonari (Naples, 1885). We will aad that Ne, 
467 of Virchow and Holtzendorff’s ‘*Sammiung 
gemeinverstindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vor- 
just reccived from Carl Habel in Berlin, 
*Giacomi Leopardi,’ by Prof, Dr. F. Zschech. 

No. 217 ef the same publisher's * Zeit- und 


crucze, 


is 


Streit-lragen ” treats of a tupic discussed im our 
last issue by Profes-or Dievy, viz., ‘Das Referen- 
dum in der Schweiz’; the essayist being Juhann 
Adolph Herzog. 

The last two issues of the Shakspere Quarto 
Facsimiles are perhaps the best illustration of the 
value of the series to students of Shakspcre’s 
text. They are of the two copies of ‘* Lear” 
known as the first and second quartos of 1608, 
Of these the earlier, the so-calied Pide Bull edi- 
ion, considered sarreptiticus, was so full of er- 
rors that an attempt at revision was made while 
it was in progress, and consequently revised and 
unrevised sheets got bound up together, for the 
confusion ot editors; it thus happens that of six 
copies collated only The second 
quarto is proved to have been printed from this; 


two agree 
and incidentally the editor expresses his surprise 
at the late Mr. Grant White’s statement that tho 
priority could not be settiel. It 1s of more inte- 
rest that Mr. Daniel, who furnishes the Introduc- 
tior, offers further support to his theory that the 
first folio was printed,in the case of * Lear,” 
from a quarto copy corrected from the theatre’s 
manuscript, and not from the latter directly; 
though his prvof is not so complete asit was in 
the case of “ Richard IIf.” The varying states 
of the text may be clearly seen from these re- 
marks, and the great convenicnce, if not necessi- 
ty, of the thorough Shaksperian having the co- 
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pies at hand. Tho two volumes just publisho! | ing cigkty pages, 1 reporting twenty-three 
place the complete quarts text before us for the | cases decided in the Supreme Court of OU 
first time, in lithographic facsimile, with stars | tween February 24 and June 16, may be taker 
and daggers to show each line that differs from | a favora nen of what the publishers 

the folio, Of the few emendations which Mr. | miso. At first glance the form adopted, a dou 
Daniel suggests we can only say that thev are | ble-column page abont the size used in the wel - 
slight and scem reasonable Fifteen of these | known ‘Abbctt’s National Digest.’ strikes ot 
quartos have already been issued, at the low sub- | unfs ably l the type, brevier 1 smaller 


scription price of Gs , raised after publication to 














than is commonly used in Reper I 1 
103. 63. (London: B. Quaritch), Between twenty | little use will d ver that the excellent qualit 
and twenty-five more will be printed. | of the paper, the bla and the s tt ‘ 
—The first volume of a curious work of refe | P™ scion, tagether with t hort lime of typ 
rence has lately been issued under the style of | ™ me page easy and pieasant to read. An 
‘Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature’ Dar ellent departure is mad a the head-notes 
(New York: John B. Alden), It furnishes | Which, instead of being in the usual fine print 
an excellent oblique illustration of the advan- | “eM arathes reer type if anything tha 
tagcs of a division cf labors among compilers; | '*': 85d In addition tot vdva e the novel 
for only by the aid of special dictionaries could it | 4 Geen ; - empha such word 
have been made, and after it is done it glares | OP PUPises as consain the Kernel of tl kd 
with those defects which are only possible to am- | by printing them in ful i typ And , 
bitious omniscience. Its 478 pages extend only | *° *3! fully done that the words in black- 
from Abbot to Arnold, and the names included | Pe, 1) a aan COS read as connectedly and 
are fairly representative of the better known | ™ thly as thou hey had b Seu Our in @ 
foreign literatures, particularly the Spanish, | @istiuct paragraph; so that the busy lawyer 
thanks to Ticknor, and the Greek; but it 1s in | a gla ii ‘ a . sof cact 
the American department that it relies for dis- | T’Pporte?. Remarkable cary beet 
tinction, and its thoroughness in this may np 25 vy pograpay n distinguisuin 
judged by the fact that it sweeps from Hannah different parts of the text, and with 2 : 
Adams, the first female author, whose venture | Ss. ine st 1 this number is t 
had tbe phenomenal financial success of paying | C@iterial work, w apart thu v1 
ber de>ts and allowing her “to put out asmall | heart nil cigs ind which w put t 
sum at interest,” to Mrs. Allerton, the Kansas | “te the work of mos the State 1 : 
poetess, whose verses ** are imbued with the fresh | While the o ” I ( 
vigorous spirit of civilized life on the bread ter- | “fratin from the records of the court, ther 
tile prairies.” Under the circumstances it was | @dded, besides the heat-not rerully J re 
inevitabio that it should be highly spiced with | St its OF « a : Dstra 
theology, which occupies so much of American | the briets of counsel, retair a :, s of 
“literature.” Not much can be said for the bio- | @8thorities; and, where needed, toot-notes ar 
graphical notices, which are not condensed with | Teerel he ( 1 States S 
intelligence from the obvicus sources: Lut that ] wed I i firs 
does not matter, for the feature of the work is its | 92" ns : AN nt ash t 
extracts. We have never sce. a moro melan- | *““ , ds , b 
choly illustration of the way in which medioc j such form as ¥ : ‘ tN 
in literatuie at last dribbles away to death, « t ex] i 
been more impressed with the dead weight of cla-:- aa 
icism that time carries. Of course there at : be mused t s pamphiet 
essays of Addison, and stories of Andersen, a . Pig the — . ” m 
songs of Anacreon; kut what can be said of wa . t sadly OF ' 
twenty fine-printed pages of Allison’s prose, tif bes Inst t 
teen of the Duke of Argyll’s, six of Joln At - , 
crombie’s, and ten of Miss Aleott’s? What wi : » Hy : : 
be done with Macaulay, Swift, Adam Smith, oa ’ . 
and Dickens in their turn we forbear to guess, » one 
but some hint of it may be found in the fact that | 1°" ' ' \ ™ : 
Edwin Arnold has twenty-six pages to Mattl = a h . = 
Arnold’s eight, and of the latters prose the | YOUNG OF course be 4 sash bu 
Writer seems practically acquainted only wit! . sa % way S 
the ‘Discourses in America.’ Mr. Aldrich is | 9" “ the lady of the - o5 = ' 
the leading American poet of the letter A, and | *T lstence—the Ager ee But once in 
has five pages; the poems quoted are from ear ind confronted b> t aaady, the Agent must 
texts, and care’essly copied, and of them th t - 
have becu suppressed by the author; of his pre ; S _— pia 
works not one is mentioned by name. path nd say,” « 
cient indications ¢f the quality of this cyclopadia | * , 
have been given; the extracts trom auth ; mA f sigs it 
with whom we are acquainted are, nerally ‘ ” . 
speaking, indiscriminating, and as to the others, | MCrous tor mention. “At there happens to be a 
most of whum have probably now found their | os the Pope in the r \gent 
last publisher, when we read their works we its: ' J is t 
expect to buy them by the pound : == F ; CaCI VE™ 
$ along wit 
—The Lawyers’ Codperative Publi ( t I t fish as oft 
which may rightly claim priority of Inve : this pri 
ment tor the Weekly Reporters east of the Mis- | lez fin lL apniication is the direc- 
sissippi River, has issyed, under dates of Octo! tion ‘never. ler any imstances, permit 
d and 6, initial numbers of the IVestern 1 vt t 1 argu with a 
under the editorship of Mr. Rubert Des ‘ I L replies, to the Agent's 
Mr. Benjamin Vaughan Abbott and Mr. James | ins nuating address, that she “has two (more 
LE. Brizgs as associates; aud of the N Eavl ss is eads is to assure hes 
Reporter, with Mr. James E. Briggs as evitor, that ladies who bave ten and thirteen (“a fact” 





and Messrs. Abbott and Desty associates. The , cook-books buv his, If 


first number of the Western Reporter, contain- © cei; 


she ts ‘afraid the re- 


tz are not good,’ about the best answer is to 
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posers—among hom we note the familiar names 
of Damrosch, Gilchrist, Warren, R. Hoffman, 
Mosenthal, Millard, Molloy, Hatton, Fuoote, Bris- 
tow, Schlesinger, W. S. Pratt, the editor, and 
others. There are 112 songs by thirty-two com- 
posers, and 140 illustrations, many of them as 
amusing as they are appropriate. Of course real 
originality in music at the present day requires 
harmonic and rhythmic complications which 
would have been out of place in a collection of 
this sort; but from every other point of view 
these songs are interesting, and quite as good, at 
any rate, as our average magazine literature. 
The editor states that ** the music is meant to be 
truly interpretative of the words”; and in gene 
ral this claim may be allowed. But on page 19 
occurs a passage which shovs an amusing and 
quite Rossinian disregard for the text. That in- 
tellectual song ‘‘ Hey ! Diddle, Diddle” is set to 
allegro vivace time, but when it comes to the 
thrilling climax, “the dish ran away with the 
spoon,” the composer puts in a “molto ritenuto,” 
as if a dish were—a messenger boy. 


The illness of the compiler has delayed till 
the present year the issue of the reports of the 
observations of the total eclipse of the sun, Au- 
gust 7, 1869, made by parties equipoed under the 
instructions of Prof. J. H. C Coffin, under the 
provisions of an appropriation of $5,000 by Con 
gress, made in response to the representations of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston, and the American Philosophical Society 
and the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. The 
nature of the scientific results of these observa- 
tions bas, of course, been a long time known. 
through the medium of the various periodicals 
in which they were early published in brief. The 
infinitude of detail which characterizes all such 
work is now, however, for the first time mace 
aceessible to those who take interest in the suc- 
cessful accommlishment of similar work in the 
future. It will be well to recall that the astrono 
mers and others who were amenable to the in- 
structions of Professor Coffin—some twenty-five 
in all—were divided into three general parties, 
observing in the State of Iowa. Stationed at 
Burlington were Professor Coffin, Doctor Gould, 
Professor Young, Professor Mayer, and Miss 
Mitchell ; at Mount Pleasant, Professor Watson, 
Professor Van Vieck, Dector Morton, and Pro- 
fessor Pickerii 
fessor Alexander, Professor Himes, and Professor 


while at Ottumwa were Pro- 


Gummere, To the reports of all these individual 
observers Professor Coflin has added reports from 
a number of others not tormally connected with 
the expeditions. The rich materials contributed 
in geneal observations and notes on t°e corona, 
by Doctor Gould; in spectral analysis, by Pro- 
fessor Young ; and m photography, by the * Phi- 
ladelphia Photographic Fxpedition,” organized 
by Professor Morton, are especially valuable. 
The photographs taken during the phase @ total 
eclipse are described, ana engravings of several 
of them are appended to the volume. Copies of 
these photographs have been distmbuted to ob- 
servatcries and individuals, so far as the limited 
means at hand have allowed. The remarkabl 
spectroscopic achievements of Professor Young 
on the oc.asion of this eclipse have long azo 
become part of the history of astronomy. The 
admirably precise method whicad he then for the 
first time « ssayed, of observing spectr scopli ally 
the time of absolute contact of the moon's hmb 
with the sun’s, is perhaps un-urpassed ; and the 
notable line, 1474 K, which he discovered on this 
occasion in the spectrum of the sun’s corona, still 
remains the most distinguishing spectroscopic 


feature of that object, and hus not \et been iden- 
titied inthe spectrum of any terrestrial substance, 
This eclipse was also about the first in which a 
thorough search for supposed intra-Mercurial 


planets was undertaken, The negative conclu- 
sions from Doctor Gould’s careful work might 
well have been accepted by all observers of sub- 
sequent eclipses woo have spent many precious 
moments in fruitiess search for such objects. 


—Tcheng-Ki-Tong, who now signs himself 
General Tcheng-Ki-Tong, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of his first book on China, will probably soon 
be ready with a second. He is now giving in 
the Zemps a series of articles on the Theaire of 
the Chinese, full of details of private life and of 
allusions to things of all kinds that have nothing 
to do with the stage. He tells us, by the way, of 
‘“Chinese porcelain which is sold in China and 
which is not Chinese porcelain.” He gives very 
amusing descriptions of the ceremonies of a Chi- 
nese banquet,tells us that his countrymen prefer, 
as many other peopledo, gameand poultry to the 
fantastical dishes that travellers like to describe. 
‘** We do have a few special dishes,” he admits: 
‘‘autrement ce ne serait vraiment pas la peine 
d’étre chinois.” Toasts and atter-dinner speeches 
are unknown in Chinese society; General Tcheng 
does not think that it is to be pitied on that ac- 
count. Tcheng-Ki-Tong would not have been 
classed by Tom Hood among those who were in 
france without knowing the “lingo ” His French 
is very idiomatic. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the technicalities of the stage, ‘* largot des 
coulisses,” and with what might be called the 
slang of polite society. He knows his La Fon- 
taine and his Moti¢re well and can quote them 
upon occasion, not directly and m somany words, 
but covertly, with an allusion to some passa se 
well known to every educated Frenchn an, Nor 
does he allow himself to be dazzled by the west- 
ern civilization wita which he is in contact. He 
takes akeen delight, while seeming to praise and 
admire, inshowing the futility ot certain preten- 
sions, as when he tells us that in France ‘nos 
porcelaines sont trop counues pour étre appré- 
ci¢es & leur valeur artistique.” Incidentally the 
Chinese stage leads bim to speak of marriage, of 
love-making, cf the stereotyped ending of Cbhi- 
nese as wellas of French comedies. Some offi- 
cials and men of business, it seems, are not ‘* more 
scrupulous in China than in Europe,” and he 
edds, without taking pains to use quotation 
marks: “les affaires, c’est partout largent des 
autres.” 


SANBORNS JOHN BROWN. 


The Life and Letters of John Brown, Liberator 
of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia. Edited by 
F. B. Sanborn. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE present year seems likely to be remarkable 

for its series of authoritative biographies of men 

prominent in American history or literature. 

A laborious and almost exhaustive effort in 

that line is Mr. Sanborn’s memoir of John 

Brown. Three biographies of the same per- 

son have preceded this, but Mr. Redpath’s 

was rather sensational and journalistic ; Mr. 

R. D. Webb’s was that of a_ transatlantic 

sympathizer, who necessarily took his facts at 

second-hand ; while Mr, Sanborn’s own sketch, 
prepared for the Torrington (Ct.) celebration, was 
merely preliminary to this larger work. For the 
first time we have now the full tacts, the cor- 
respondence, the contemporary testimony upon 
which the whole story rests. These have been 
collected with unwearying care, and are repro- 
duced with a fulness of detail that would be 
excessive but for the historic interest of the 
subject. The claim made for Captain Brown as 

** Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia” 

will doubtless call forth criticism, as does every 

attempt to insert an epigram in a title-page ; but 
it must be admitted that Mr, Sanborn amply ex- 
hibits his evidence as well as his verdict, 
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John Brown belonged to that class of men, 
among whom Savonarola is the most conspicuous 
example, into whom a certain excess or over- 
concentration of mind enters just enough to in- 
flame the imagination, ennoble the aim, and 
finally defeat the immediate undertaking. There 
is nothing in history finer than the long and ar- 
duous career of self-devotion in the Brown fami- 
ly during the Kansas struggle and after it; and 
the one or two early instances mentioned by Mr. 
Sanborn where the zeal of the sons needed a 
little spurring from the father, only make the 
subsequent self sacrifice more interesting be- 
cause more human. Mr. Sanborn’s claim is, 
that in the long pursuit of this career—during 
much of which be and his sons were almost out- 
laws—Captain Brown committed but ene act 
that could possibly be charged with cold- 
blooded cruelty ; and that this—the Pot- 
tawatomie affair—reaily turned the scale in 
the history of Kansas, and so was justified not 
merely by its provocations, but by its results, 

This affair is the key to John Brown’s menval 
make-up. Brown was a true hero in the sense 
that he had a high purpose in view, to which he 
sacrificed everything in life and life itself. The 
question whether he was mentally sound, or 
whether, during his later years, he was off his 
balance and ought to have been under mild re- 
straint and medical treatment, must be answered 
by the view we take of the massacre which Mr.San- 
born calls ‘‘the Pottawatomie executions.” An 
execution implies the codperation of judge, jury, 
counsel, witnesses, and the sheriff—in short, due 
process of law. None of these were present at 
Pottawatomie Creek on the 25d of May, 1856, but, 
instead of them, one man leading six others arm- 
ed with cutlasses, under cover of darkness, to the 
cabins of five other men, knecking at their doors 
and butchering them in their night-clothes as 
they came out. This was no execution, but a 
carefully-planned midnight assassination. There 
is only one way to save both Brown’s moral cha- 
racter and his mental equilibrium in the preseuce 
of such a transaction, and that is to assume that 
he was divinely inspired in the Old Testament 
sense, as Samuel was inspired when he hewed 
Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal. This 
Mr. Sanborn assumes with such high assurance 
that we wonder why he “ long refused to believe 
that Brown participated in these executions” 
(p. 281). Was his belief in Brown’s divine inspi- 
ration incomplete until the proof of his parti-i- 
pation in the massacres was complete ? 

When a writer is fully persuaded that his hero 
‘believed himself to be, and in fact was, divine- 
ly inspired,” all rough places in his career ought 
to become smooth. But the Pottawatomie ghost 
will not down even in Mr, Sanborn’s sight; for 
we have a Jabored arguuent to show that if 
Brown was a wurderer, so also were Grant and 
Sherman and Sheridan and all the generals of 
the Union armies. It was not thus that Samuel 
justified himself when he hewed Agag in pieces, 
“Thus saith the Lord ” covered his act with such 
an awful sanction that it was quite needless to 
add that Saul killed all the rest of the Amale- 
kites. It is not necessary to point out the distine- 
tion between a government and private persons 
as ‘‘executioners,” or between battle and midnight 
assassination. The Phoenix Park murderers and 
the Destroying Angels of Brigham Young can 
be deiended in the same way that Mr. Sanborn 
defends Brown. Civilized society could not exist 
if such defence were allowable. This part of Mr. 
Sanborn’s work is so full of pernicious teaching 
that criticism is puzzled to know where to begin 
or to leave off. Before passing to other chapters, 
we shall notice only his frequent sarcastic refer- 
ences to ex-Governor Robinson of Kansas, who, 
it appears, at times severely condemned Brown 
for his conduct at Pottawatomie, and at other 
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times spoke of the effair as highly advantageous 
to the free-State cause, because *‘ it had the effect 
to strike terror into the hearts of all pro-slavery 
men.” This is like saying, for instance, that the 
slayer of Jim Fisk committed an atrocious crime, 
but that, according to human ken, the removal 
of Fisk was an advantage to society. Both 
propositions may be true. They certainly in- 
volve no inconsistency. The teleological point 
of view gets the better of the historical in Mr. 
Sanb«rn’s book constantly. A reader who had 
no other guide would be led to believe that 
Brown broight on the war. He is spoken of 
(p. 119) as *‘ the restorer of the Republic ” in the 
sense and to the degree that Washinzion was 
its founder. Of course all persons who reject the 
theory of inspiration, and who do not believe 
that Brown was a vulgar murderer, will con- 
clude that much thinking on the 
sluvery had unsettled his mind, and that he was 
for what he did,or caused to 
be dove, at Pottawatomie. 

As to the main enterprise with which the me- 
mory of Brown will be forever identified, there 
was 1n it nothing savage or brutal. He used 
te say that the the Virginia 
* were designed by the Almighty 
from the foundation of the world as an ultimate 
refuge for fugitive slaves; just as Bi-hop Meaae 
records that Washington had selected the ** East 
an’ West Fort” elevations as the place to which 
he should lead the remnant of his army, if de- 


wrongs of 


not quite responsibl 


mouvtains of 


‘* Blue Ridge 


To some 
such spot he proposed to conduct whole families 
and plantations of fugitive slaves, from time to 
time; with the alternative. if hard pres-ed, of 
making a sortie with them for Canada. This is 
what he intended —or, to speak more strictly, of- 
ten intended—for in the mind of a brooding en- 
thusiast a project may take as many varying 
forms as Hamlet saw in the cloud; and thus it 
undoubtedly was with Brown. But whatever 
his plan or plans, there is very little doubt that 
when he had once taken the mighty responsibility 
of facing the power of the United States Govern- 
ment, his overstrained mind swerved again from 
its balance, and he amazed his followers by re- 
maining at Harper’s Ferry to their common de- 
struction. As is often seen, again, in such 
intellect recovered its poise when 
the crisis was past, and he accepted as unflinch- 
ingly the part ot martyr as he had planned to 
enact that of dehverer. All this is plain from 
Mr. Sanborn’s book; and though it only confirms 
in this respect the impression that had been al- 
ready tormed by thoughtful students, it is much 
to have it in a shape so cogent and convincing. 
Mr. Sanborn’s work as annalist and editor 
has been done, as already intimated, with great 
research and thoroughness, and by the aid of vast 
accumulaticns of material. There is sometimes a 
certain amount of inflation in his tone, and there 
are more serious literary faults. It is curious to 
note in him how the habit of journalism works 
both ways—to condense comment, but to amplify 
quotation. A letter or two more or less may not 
seem much to one accustomed to the vast and 
elastic columns of a daily journal; but the accu- 
mulated citations swell a bock far more rapidly. 
Yet so far as Captain Brown's letters are con- 
cerned, it may be doubted whether the editor has 
given us one too many, for Brown never wrote a 
line that did not show his idiosyncrasies; and these 
will be the subject of renewed study, for many 
years, from all possible points of view. 
times, on the other Hand, the reader grows a 
little impatient with the introduction of other 
letters or documents, given in full, where a 
smaller portion would have sufficed; as when an 
entire page is given (p. 515) to a letter from 
Theodore Parker to Emerson, which is exceed- 
ingly interesting of itself, but of which only e 


eases, his 


Some- 





dozen lines relate to Brown. To balance this, [ of water—finding it ‘* impossil 
there are other points where the author does not | spect to men who offer 
sufficiently amplify: as, for I 
to Brown's refusal to be rescued. 
edly true, though Mr. Sanborn states it as yu : he ‘tow 
ble cnly (p. G24), that it was Judge Russell 

brought trom Brown in Virginia this d 
nouncement to his friends in Boston, But the | lett atl 
book does not add, what is well k t ier 

be a fact, that Mr: Bi 

sent for, by those fricnd in the hope | \ 
that her presence 
son might sotten this magnanimous res 
his part, and that if a rescue 
might then be the medium of communication permanent f t TOW 


instance, in respect ‘ 


It is und ¢ 


mw was ADPoOssiy 


} } 


with her husband in pri 


were attempted sl Mr. Sar ‘> ’ , 


This she was quite ready to do, it is understood, vna 
and hod got so far as 
graphic despatch was received from her hus C} 
band, absolutely prohibiting ber from 

to him, as if the writer compr nded 
real purpose of ber mission. Tt wa tun “} vt \ 
after his trial and sentence that h s 
have her come. All this series of in 
very important as illustrating the chat is ! 
boti husband and wife, and also, perhaps, a 

dicating the fidelity of his Boston frict 

omitted by Mr. Sanborn. 
* When the struggie at 
minated and she knew that her husbe {i ’ 


His only statement is nr 


Harper's Ferry was ter 


work was ended, she visited bimn and received 

last messages” (p. 40). i ut that Mr. S 
Whatever faults may be found with the arran wns 

ment of the book, it covers a great deal of groun x 

It gives the most 

Brown's ancestrv, childhood and yor 


von } ; } 
ample details as to . 


home relations ; his business hfe ; bis pioueer Lil 
in the Adirondacks ; his career in Kansas, just! 


called the skirmish-ground of the ¢ l War; iy , y F. Anst 


the maturing, interruption, 
mation of his plans; the Virgin: 
the final tragedy. 
has been written that it is hard to find 
features in the event, though Mr. Sanbern | spe 
found them ; but the part of the book mn win amas 
most new hght is thrown, next to the Kansas 


period, is the time of ccncealment in Virgini w 





Upon this last point soi 


which preceded the final outbreak. The whol Sif Ry G 
record of this is made Intensely interesti me Cupples, Upham & ( 
nothing brings out more clearly the Oner and \ ’ 
more delicate traits in the Brown family 1] a ¥" & | 
the letters of the sons during this period, S 
rated from those whom they loved most d 
bound upon a desperate effort in b 
and women whom they had never eve 
they write uniformly in a tone pv 
tenderer, than any that is recorded by Greek nis,” tably 
Roman fame. 
the youngest, to his mother, * that 


* T would here say,” writes ¢ t \ i 


is nc guod reason why apy of us should bx ithor’s mastery of his 
couraged, for if we bave done but one g 
life is not a failure” 
just twenty-four, and whose only child bad been | d rrent which gives to 

born in his absence, writes e never: eved byt | 


p. 47 Watson, who was | * \ \ ib ‘ther 


** We have only two black men with us now 

one of these has a wife and seven cluldren in | ™ a a 
slavery. im 
the sacrifice, but what wou d I want to do, wer bv the tou famanvw 
Lin their place! . . Ob, Bell, i vant t parses ; - 
see you and the little fellow very much, but | ea vies 
must wait. There was aslave near here who wight as her ow 

wife was sold off south, the other day und h nd vers M An y ref 
was found in Thomas Kennedy's orchard dead, htt eee 

the next morning. Cannot come home s 1; ; es 
as such things ure done here. , rie 
times think perhaps we shall not meet again. If | i tragic version 
we should not, you have an object t ve for— Ss ntarilv f 
to be a mother to our little Fred” (p. 540). ; : Seige 


“1 MAN, ST 


When 


This, be it observed, was more than the Scrip- | chaff of an old swectheart 


as | ring on the curved finger of t 


tural ** remembering those that be im bonds 

bound with them “—i 

linked irrevocably with then u 

men lost their lives at Harper's Ferry ; and Mr. | cited. The cleverness and fur 
i 4} 


C. W. Tayleure, a South Carolinian, writes that | the incongruity be 
when he gave the wounded Watson Brown acup ‘ racter of the events and the 


Both these young | ful consequences to the erri 


[ sometimes feel as if L could not make I torv of a stati { Venus 


tween the 


ee em ee 


familiar 


ver Mérimée’s thril.- 


Leander Tweddles 
reetiul of his obli- 
ung by the irenical 
slips his Matilda’: 
he marble Venus in 


t was actually being bound, tosherwich Gardens, eager anticipation of aw- 


ne Leander is ex- 
1 of the story lie in 


supernatural cha. 
preéminent, unre- 
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miftting commonplaceness of Leander. After 
the first slight shock of alarm at secing on his 
threshold the cold statue, now an inconvevient- 
godde:s, he applies himself briskly to 
Through 


omplications that ensue he 


ly warm 


the task of getting back Matilda’s ring. 





all the harrowing 
wastes no time in contemplating them with the 
eye of the imagination, or in idle speculation 
about their portentous strangeness, They ex- 





cite him only because they may damage his busi- 
ness, impeach his respectability among the neigh 
bors, and make a breach between him and Ma- 
tilda. 


lamities, he puts to noble use t 


Ip avoiding and counteracting these ca- 





t astuteness 
whicb had led him to see profits accru:ng from 
* Tweedale’ ‘*Tweddle’s cream of 


coral” personaily manufactured, 


rejuvenatcr,” 
In evcry CX- 
igency he displays that coolness which is some- 
times the expression of traincd intelligence, but 
seen to perfection oftenest in the 
Asa pas 
he is in every attitude 


absolutely pro 
saic and self-cenired, sing acquaintance 
entertaining, and, as a 
The lesser 
people keep up the farce with adequate spirit, 
but the Venu 
point. She is not such an unfettered innocent 
as Mr. Gilbert’ 


scruple 


character study, acute and thorough 


nniveté of the :ometimes n j-ses 
Galatea, Sut Mr. Gilbert has no 
about pushing a ludicrous conception be- 
yond the limits prescribed by decorum, Mr. 
Anstey, on the contrary, though free from lite- 
rary prudery, rigidly foregoes the temptation of 
the equivocal. 

There is ncthing cheap about Hall Caine’s no 
vel, ‘She’s All the World to Me,’ except the title, 
which is as misleading asit is unwortby. On the 
wild west coast of the Isle of Man he has heard 
and idealized the ** history cf a love that was lost 
and a love that was won, of death that had no 
sting and the greve that had no victory.” He 
has written a poem in strength and beauty of 
idea, in art:stic unity and completeness, in the 
harmony between the expression and the scenes, 
it inculcates 
t moral than may be derived from 


incidents, and thoughts presented. 


no more dirs 
i m of 


an extended and sympathetic contempla 





eed is 
toward 
id hish-thinking;: of the multitude, 


life. Every day, somewhere, an heroic 
impelling a weak or crring multitude 


well-doing ¢ 





o , 
there are some to whom the nature of the Lero- 


ism plcads so specially that the impulse becomes 


a controlling power. Christian Mylrea was 


weak, selfish, untrustwocthy. Measured by just 


buman conduct, he had been in 


n one way criminal; yet we may believe 
that the splendid devotion of Danny Fayle effect 
cdameral revolution in the man, anc that the 


of it would shir 


standards cf 
] ’ 
dist 


more t 


memory before bim as a star 
lizhting the 


ever known. ‘The author believes such 
Li 


than he had 
a result 
is moral bas a much wider 


way to better things 


to be poss le, and 


significance than that of many works which dis- 


cuss exclusively situations and sentiments of aus- 


tere, conventional virtue. It is the moral inevi- 


tably taught by martyrdom even for a mistaken 
cause, and by that art which, representing only 
the sublime, the hervic, and the beautiful, is the 
highest. 

‘The Waters of Hercules’ is Surdened in the 
beginning with a discouraging Roman legend 
and a prologue, neither of “hich is essential to 
the devcloument of a picturesqu 


The author has poached on Maurice Jékai’s 


modcrn story. 
ground, Southern Hungary and Rumania; but 
be has sagaciously concentrated his strength on 
the foreign loungers at the 
the Djerms River. 
valley-king, is, it 
being cosmopclitan by education, there are fewer 
obstacles to a sueccessf.l deliveation of bim than 
are presented Ly the uncontaminated native of 
a superticially known region. All the romance 
centres round the search for the Gaura Dracu- 
a 


atus of 





‘cules, by 


Count Istvan Tolnay, the 


is truc, a prominent figure, but, 


| 


| 
j 
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lui, a yawning abyss on the mountain side, dis- 
covery of which, in an almost impenetrable tor- 
est, is rendered doubly @ifficult by the myths and 
superstitions of a semi-pagan peasantry. Miss 
Gretchen Mohr, the indefatigable leader of the 
search party, imagines herself to be a singularly 





just and logical person, She cer inly does her 


best to live up to the trying reputation of a priv 
de logique; but, as her friend Belita Francopazzi 
frequently observed with sorrow, being a Ger- 
man, she could not escape the national tamt of 
sentimentality. Therefore, in addition to the 
desire for a striking con'rast to the briliancy 
of the valley-king, the author probably made 
Vincenz Komers distressingly unpresentable in 
order to show tuat the sentiment which seduced 
Gretchen from the pursuit of happiness (mathe- 
matically reduced to known quantities, such as 
the possession of the largest and finest assort- 
ment of tangible posse: sidus) was a spiritual ex- 
altation, sweeping ber beyond cognizance of 
stooping shoulders, a shuflling gait, and no eye- 
sight worth mentioning. In the choice of cha- 
racters to carry on the story, the author is par- 
The testy Englishman, with 
reverence for nothing but the British Consti v- 
tion and the art of fishing 
but here has distinctly « 
He, with the duleétia-eating Ramanian Countess, 
the Italian Countess Belita, the insouctant Kurz, 


ticularly happy. 


is an old earicature, 





‘inal improvements, 


and the archzologists seeking rest, refreshment, 
and scientific facts, at the Government's expense, 
makes a company in which it is impossible to be 
dal. 
indefinite description and loose phraseology may 
be found. 

‘Sweet Mace’ is a romantic novel with the 


It is a pity that, in so good a book, so much 


scene laid by the sea in Sussex, during the reign 
of King James the Fir-t. It is not in any sense 
historical, and the occasional spasms of antiquac- 
ed phraseolegy do not seriously embarrass the 
flow of the nerrative. In smte of the pretty 
name and gentle nature of the maiden who Lears 
it, itisa very noisy novel. and would have been 
more enjoyable to a nervous generation if the au 
thor had gone about his work 
We are intellectuatly deafened by the clush- 


more quietly. 
ing of sabres, the crashing of sbell, 
boom of exploding cannon 


the Jong- 
echoing and pow- 
der magazines, and the scolding of Mother 
both in prophetic impreca~ 
But the 


story conducted with so much racket is inge- 


Goodhuzh, prolific 


tions and in wiles to make them cood. 





nious and interesting. Tho characters are tul 
of hfe, sometimes, as may be interred, a little too 
tull. Master Peasegool and Father Brisdone 
are remarkebly pleasant fotls to the very hearty 
cannon-founder and all the blustering sea- rovers, 
Whether they go a-fishing, or talk theology. or 
royal 
anathema upon the weed, we delight in them, 
and in the easy, friendly relation between the 
prosperous representative of a church but newly 
established and the forlorn, hunt 
church whose glory had so recently been extin- 
guished in the land. 
the despair into which the 
Sweet Mace lias plunged her father, the founder, 


smoke tobacco, in private contempt of 


d priest of a 


Tne device which relieves 
supposed death of 


and her lover, the captain of the pirate-crev, Is 
starUing, but close attention to the plot assures 
us that the circumstances are possible. Asfor 
the twin villains, Sir Mark Leslie and Mistress 
Anne Beckley, they no doubt found their punish- 
mentin the aiscomfort bred in the marricd es- 
tate by equally apportioned ficklieness, vanity,and 
selfishness, 

The apparent craze for mystery and its shadow, 
the detective, is not )ct exhausted, but we are 
hopeful that its days are numbered. It is a kind 
of fiction casily produced by persons of some 
small ingenuity and a facility in scribbling—a 
facility which by no means implies an ability to 








scribble to the amusement or instruction of any 
The feeling that the who!e class 
has worked itself out, is «hat makes us hopeful 
about an approaching lull in the producticn. To 
manufacture a marketable mystery, it is of course 
not necessary that the characters shall vc more 
soulful than machines. Indeed, the machinists 
who give undivided attention to wire-pulling are 
the artists in their genre. He who does more, in 
the way of characterization, than to emphasize the 
peculiarly penetrating gleam of his pet detec- 
tive’s abnormally small gray eye, and the samo 
detective’s greatness in detecting, generally suc- 
ceeds in providin: the delectable morsel which is 
neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. An- 
other error, commoner, and always fatal in *pren- 
tice hands, 1s opening with a number of. clues to 
the perpetrator of the murder, or burglarv. or 
whatever phase of crime has most allured him, 
There is a seening, but purely illusory, advan- 
tage in this method. 


one whatever. 


Ingenuity, failing to work 
up sufficient evidence to convict one person, 
may be freshened and invigorated by remorseless 
pursuit of another. But this is hard work, and 
?s in exhaustior fnd collapse. The 
only respectable way outis to convict the most 
unikely. Then comes the obligation to run over 


always en 


the MS. and in ert palpable hints, with intent to 
convince the reader that the end has been fore- 
seen, provided for, and cunningly led up to. Wo 
cannot shake off the impression that the story, 
‘Silken Threads,’ was constructed on a principle 
analogous tothis. There are half-a-dozen people, 
any one of whom might have murdered Lryce 
Barclay, and most cf the book is given to the 
vindictive pursuit of two, In two short chapters 
at the end the name of the murderer is revealed, 
with the method by which he effected the mur- 
der, and the means employed to convict him. 
The kint is to be found patly inserted ia an early 
chapter. 

‘A Neme-is, or Tinted Vapors’ has the merit 
of directness, and the novelty of a pair of clergy- 
men in fall tilt after the clues to a ‘strange 
lisappearance.” The reader very soon makes up 
his mind about the meaning of the disappearance 
of Mr. Lacroix, and has no more mental exer- 
cise than to foilow the wildly misdirected, and 
therefore naturally futile, efforts of the Rev. 
Gerald Unwin to find the facts m the case. That 
half of the story represented in the title by ‘* Ne- 
mesis” is peculiarly worthless, but the descrip- 
“Tinted Vapors”* 
from the chimneys of the Stein- 


tive half belonging to the 


which, issuing 





hardt chemical works, cast a scorching blight on 

, is vivid and im- 
prossive. The mania for money-getting in an 
unhealthy, not to say filthy, occupation has 
transformed a once smiling Lancashire valley 
into an earthly hell. The people who toil from 
morning till night and sleep again till moruing, 
ina poisoned aticspbere, ignorant of the beauty 
ofa blue skv oraclear stream or a green ts ee, 
have the mental, moral, and physical develop- 
ment of imps. Of all this, Mr. Unwin, the nar- 
rator, disecurses with 


animate and inanimate nature 


sem ibility and passion, 
and scores at the same time a rare success in 
making his integral part of 
hisstory. It is perhaps to be regretted that ho 
paused so often to point out tae ** weirdness” of 
everything, since a nudge from an author is 


disquisitions an 


pretty sure death to appreciation. 

To write a novel which shall help on a general 
ogitation against a moustrous evil at once soci: ] 
and political, a high order of literary ability is 
as requisite as intense conviction. Mrs. Stowe 
she was a 
stury-teller. ‘Though had been filled to ovet- 
flowing with a sense of the negro’s wrongs, had 
she uot known how to make those wrongs cry 
out to the popular imagination, * Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’ would bave failed in its mission. Tho 


was au abolttionist, but, before that 
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author of ‘ The Bar-Sinister’ is boiling over with 
abhorrence of Mormonism. She has extensive 
and accurate information about the svstem in all 

wnicicus ramifications, but sbe has none of 
the distinctive qualities of a novelist. She can 


its 





excite ncither interest in her plot nor sympathy 
with her people, and the fervor of her feeling 
vents itself in intemperate and frequently un- 





grammatical invective, which is as tiresome as 1 
is useless. ‘The principal incidents are neces- 
sarily disgustinz, and that very necessity is 
demonstration that the subject is unfitted for 
The Mr. Jorn Quinhy of 


the tale is probebly a representative specitnen of 


treatment in fiction. 
the men who embrace a creed founded on fraud, 
fostered by lust, and depending for its perpetuity 
on the voluntary or enforced degradation of 
womev. His repentance and recant:tion of 
Mormon doctrine are, hie bis conversion, mat- 
ters of personal gratification, and there 1s not 
any doubt that he would incontinently become a 
Mahommedan should his business lead nim to 
Turkey. 

‘A New England Conscience’ is little more 
than a sketch of some of the strange, uwrational 





ai- 





forms of religious belief and worship which 





ways are finding adherents m New England 





towns—the fungi without substance, shooting up 
ina night round t e roots of the oak of ortho 
doxy. Illustrating through her 


wice variations, both absurd and pathetic, in 


characters the 


the New England conscience, the author gives 
us some notion of the peculiar sasceptibility of 
the practical Yankee 
Some of these characterizations are telling and 
novel, but the ladv 
to seek out Lecthoven in heaven bad probably 
Phelps assiduously. The 
slight romance is unimportant. and, though 


to spiritual aberration. 
who expressed her intention 
been reading Miss 


there are bints of power in the delineation of 


Desire Fielding, it 


tent. 


is incomplete and inconsis- 


SCRIBNERS’ STATISTICAL ATLAS. 
Seribrers’ Statistical Atlas of the United States. 
By bletcher W. Hewes and Henry Gannett. 
Charles Scri!:ner’s Sons. 


Tne present is a good time to get out 


a statistical 


A comparison of the work 


atlas of this country. 
before us with the atlas published by General 
Walker in 1874 shows how greatly the stock of 
avaiiable statistical informat:on has been addece 
to during the last decade, thanks, be it said in 
passing. largely to the labors and influence of 
General Walker himself. Nor is it only the sup 
ply of stat:stics which has grown: the d 





for them has increxsed quite as rapidly. With 
ths coming to the tront of econcmic and ad- 
ministrative questions, and the more general un- 
derstanding of the important part which statis- 
tical science must take m their proper setile- 
ment, there has sprung up a desire for full and 
accurate stat:stics upon all important matters. 
Tothe average ! 
tell no tale. 
other dress if he 1s to profit bv them. 





an, however, tables cf figu: 
Their lessons must be put in an- 
The tables 
and their detaiis must be given form and color. 
Ihe census reports must be turned into an auas 
in which the *‘ present condition” and the ** po- 
litical. social, and industrial development” of the 
country are shown by * grapbic methods.” 

This is wnat Messrs. Hewes and Gannett have 


$ 
undertaken to dc. Noone whpturns over their 


151 plates can doutt that they Lave labore! 
faithfully, intelligently, and withal successfull 
to attain their end. 


derfully suzgestive. Thus, that which shows the 


Many of the maps are wor- 
political complexion of each county in the United 
States ut the clection of 1880 


the question how it came about that some coun- 


t 7 
annot fail to raix 


ies are overwhelmingly Republican, while oth- 
ers, it may be next adjvining, are as heavily 
































’ 
Democratic. The answer may be foun), per ‘ontained in tho Serenth, Fighth, and Ninth 
haps, in the topographical or climatic condit ( ] \tlas t 1 Sel f 
of one or the other group; in the or:ginal char ! =I 
ter of their settlement ; in the circumstar that i wn) ‘ ntent \ i 
half-century ago one of them was interested in | » 
an industry which it was supposed a protectiv j . ! 
tari? would benefit ; in the fect that in the thir ! | t lt 
ties aknot of determined residents of t 
up abolition principles : that in the fifties ther in find it t at | 
was a bitter personal feud between the popula t nt t bs 
political leaders in the two; or that int 
ties the local government in one set liad 
very corrupf, and in the other had 1 ained re 
sonably decent. The knowledge that in East 
Tennessee and Kentucky. in a region uw 
the negro vote is inconsiderable, there 7 ! I y ( 
tinuous tract of land, in area larger than M such as t ! 
chusetts, comprising numerous counti vel : 
one of which is Republican, would modify 
fow impressions as to the solidity of the *S 
South.” Still more surprising would it b 
learn that Garfield carried a couple of Arkansa rettod 
counties in which the colored v S] 
ably not one-ninetcenth heavy as 
ton 
The matcrial for any amount of study. in tie | per ! t \ hou 
gation, and discussion is furnished by tl 
which show respectively the relatis 
ship in Protestant churches and the proportion ( 
ate number of tes to total m ation vd 
which, when ta gether, apparently 1 t ‘ 
that the chure iallv stron i ! \ 
ignorant communities. The maps wh n 
clear the enormous preponderance in t Sout 
f the very * uncavalier™ sects of 1 
Methodists, ought tosuggest to every cne w 
not a professional stump-spea he absur i) 
of tracing all Southern peculiarities to tl 
ners and customs of the Cavalier Most persons ? \ t { 
would rub their eves and tool 
there was rot a mistake somewhere, w! \ ! 
map setting forth the comparative pr rtion \ { ‘ 
the total po; uployed in gamfu 
tions showed that there were relatively m per } ( { 
sons engaged in money-making inthe farsS ay. 
States than in any other p rtion of the in } R t : it 
east of the Mississippi River. The [st of } May, N. J.. Su % za 
imay | rawn f . M , d 4 ‘ 
i 4 1 i i 
th »] a ’ 
uity, ucat ‘3 \\ 1 » the 
I liu hive-st ‘ par ‘ 
res‘s, manufactures, mining, fisheries, and trans vo) t red ber 
portation agencies of vot Le 
naps, Charts, and diagrams, as the ca nay be, ; t t ld seem, could 
for everything, whether it be the polit ] 4 ‘ ted . 
rlexion of the counties of th intry ort lim : ' . 1 t plate 7, that in 1S 
ber of mules and asses to the square n t met Wirt i irried any Siate. al 
cation of the law schools or the annua! ac- | thou in fact th miner rece l the vote of 
ture cf rolled brass; the m ipita w ! \ ! ! hat of S h Carchoa; 
counties, or the deaths from nervous disorders: t ! by which, on plate 5l,a ip 
the yearly production of sulphur, or the propot s by § the ratio ot white persons over 
tionof Presbyterians to total population. 2 ble to wr.te to total White persons over 21, 
Indeed, if the scope of th ork is open to any s said t nw the ratio of white persons unabl 
criticism, it is that it includes t much 1 t te to total white persor with the result 
are piates and diagrams, making c arisons | that on site pages two different and differing 
tween States and sections, wni ire necessari- maps are said to indicate the sa thing A 
ly deceptive becaus ,of the inaccuracy or insuf- | similar mistake is made on the same plate with 
ficiency of tl sts tics upon v a they a I rence t ip showing the proportion of 
based. Fer example, cn nap purports to show colored persons over 21 unable to write to total 
the relative prison population of the respecti colored persons over 21. On plate 25, bv an 
States It is cons i f res fur viou nt, grade 7 in the } ippears to Le 
nished byt Tenth Census t t Census | un red. On the map giving the politics com 
reports the ‘*: i was xpress rned plex 1 of cour s in 1880, Jeff n unty, 
against confi “4 r ictions drawn Ark.. and the Parish of East Carroll. La.. are 
fr sons which mav be n between rel as if tl were Democratic, although 
the nut r of pris ein Stat 1d in an hey ga in facta Republican majority, whiie 
other.” The * novi is lit nough to see the | the counties of Jolinson, Towa, and Monree, Lil, 
Atlas. Unt ly he wiil d in it the com- | and the Pari f West Carroll, La., which voted b 
parison without the warning. As the Nation | for Hancock, are represented os having been car- 
some time ago demonstrated, no reliance can | ried by Is opponent. General Weaver is de- 
safely be placed on the returns of true wealth © prived of one of the few counties in which he bad 
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a plurality by the crediting of Douglas County, 
Mo., to Garfield. 

The colormg on plate 7 of the map showing 
how the States voted in 1824 in such a way as to 
make it appear that Jackson and Adams repre- 
sented one political leaning, and Clay and Craw- 
ford another, is perhaps only an error of judg- 
ment, but no such excuse can be made for por- 
traving the Mormon vote in Utah in 1880 as Re- 
publican, as is done on plate 11. That class of 
religionists care little for either party, and if they 
prefer one to the other, the Republican is cer- 
tainly not their favorite. 

There are not many noticeable errors in the 

letterpress, though some have attracted our at- 
tention. For example, on page xlvi. it is said 
that 40 out of the 45 cities in the country having 
over 40,000 inhabitants are situated between the 
thirty-ninth and the forty-fourth parallels of 
north latitude. In fact, the cities of Charleston, 
Louisville. Minneapolis, Nashville, New Orleans, 
tichmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Fvancisco, 
and Washington—ten in all—are outside these 
limits. On page xlix it is said that in Amzena, 
Neva ia, Dakota, Minnesota, and California the 
foreign-born element forms more than half the 
total population, when what is meant is, that in 
numbers the foreigners are more than half as 
numerous as the natives. 

In some instances the methods of reasoning 
followed are open to severe criticism. Particu- 
larly is this the case with reference to the discus- 
sion of the relative increase 
among the native white, the colored, and the 
foreign white classes of our population. The 
conclusion arrived at is, that the growth of the 
first-named is most rapid. This may or may not 
be true, but much of what seems by the editors 
to be regarded as conclusive evidence in its favor 
is altogether irrelevant. Thus, in arguing for 
the superior fertility of our native stock, they 
begin by showing that the increase between 1870 
and 1880 in the number of natives mm the country 
was greater in proporticn than that of the fo- 
reiguers. This is, of course, utterly beside the 
question Let us suppose an island which in 1830 
had a population of i100 natives and 109 foreign- 
ers. In 1880 all of both of these classes are dead. 
The pvatives have left no aescendanvts; the persons 
sprung from the foreigners number 200, They 
were all born on the island, and consequently a 
census taken in 1881 would report a native popu- 
lation of 200. Ergo, according to the editors of 
the Atlas, the native steck was the most produc- 
tive. After making a good deal of this argument, 
the editors say that perhaps it will be objected to 
on the ground that ainong the natives are included 
children of foreign-born parents 
objection they make the comparison between the 
rate of increase in the number of persons with 
native parents and the number of persous of fo- 
reign parentage, and arrive at substantially the 
same result as before. It would be very strange 
if they did not, as the principle of the two me 
thods of comparison is the same, aud both are 
equally unsound, the only difference being that 


rates of natural 


To remove the 


in one the vitiating elament is introduced cne 
generation further back toan in the other. 

It will be worth while to test the difference in 
the rates of natural increase as determine] by 
the methods employed in the Atlas, and the true 
rates. The increase in the number of native 
whites from 1870 to 1880 was at the rate of $1.25 
per cent. ; in the number of persons of native 
white parentage, 28 per cent. ‘Lhe number of 
white mbhabitants in 1870 was 385.580.3577. In 
1880 1t was 45,402,971. 

503. The mmmigration during the decade was 
2,812,191. The increase due to an excess of births 
over deaths was therefore but 7,001,402, or at the 
rate of 20.84 percent, The method of estumating 


the reproductive powers of the native stock by 


The increase was 9,815,- 


! 


the increase in the number of natives, is a fa- 
vorite one with the editors of the Atlas; for later 
on they remark that an increase of 30 per cent. 
in the decade in the number of native inhabitants 
in the State of New York is a proof that the 
American race is not dying out. 

In the discussion of the comparative rates of in- 
crease in the white and colored races, it is not easy 
to make out what is the proposition which it is 
wished to prove. All that is shown is that,during 


| any considerable period of time, the number of 





white inhabitants of the country has increased 
more rapidly than of negro—sometbing which no 
one of adequate information doubts, the apparent 
exception of the cecade from 1870 to 1880 to the 
contrary notwithstanding. What the editors some. 
times appear to have had in mind, however, is 
the much more important question of the rela- 
tive rates of natural increase, the factor of 1m- 
migration being eliminated. As since the census 
of 1810 there has been practically no colored im- 
migration; as before 1520 the white immigration 
wus inconsiderable, and since that time statistics 
of it have been preserved, it is easy to say just 
what proportion of the white increase during 
any decade was due to an excess of births over 
deaths, and what to the coming in of foreigners. 
As the point is of moment, and the treatment of 
it in the Atlas unsatisfactory, we will here sepa- 
raie the increase into its two component parts, 
as is done in the following table : 
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1810-20...... 34.12 eins 34.12 28.57 
1820 30..... 34.03 1.83 32.20 81.41 
1830-40..... 34.72 5.78 28.94 28.28 
1810-50...... 37.74 12.30 25.44 26.61 
1850-60..... 37.69 12.83 24.86 22.06 
1860-70...... 24.76 9.00 15.76 9.86 
1870-S0...... 29.21 8.37 20.84 34.85 


It is clear that the negro race in this country 
has never grown as fast as the white race at one 
time did, a large portion of the apparent gain in 
negro pooulation between 187v and 1880 being 
beyond all question fictitious. But wheter the 
causes Which have so steadily lowered the rate 
of increase among the wlutes, or others of like 
tendency, have had an equal influence upon the 
blacks, caunot be determined until another cen- 
sus shall give us data for a comparison with that 
of 1880. In the last twenty vears the wuites have 
gained by natural increase 42 per cent., the blacks 
48 per cent. 


THE ECSTASY OF WOE. 


Die Wonne des Leids. 
Leipzig: Carl Reissner. 


Von Oswald Zimmer- 
mann. 1885. 

GERMAN pessimisin has never produced a more 
curious fruit than this little book. The author's 
deities are Hamerling, Wagner, and Schopen- 
hauer, and his title is taken from one of Hamer- 
ling’s poems, in which is contradicted the com- 
mon notion that sadness is the source of poetry: 
** Joy alone 1s ever its only source; even where it 
seems to spring from bitterest sorrow, its foun- 
tain yet is in the ecstasy of woe.” This ** ecstasy 
ot woe,” or ** Wonne des Leids,” Zimmermann 
regards as a phase of emotion entirely Cistinct 
from pleasure or pain, pure and simple; and so 
long as it is not the outcome of morbid sensual. 
ism, he feels inclined to place it “higher than 
mere pleasure, higher even than pam, despite its 


ethical import,” This ‘‘even,” which we have 


SS 





italicized, is a delicious pessimistic touch. Un- 
fortunately, this ecstasy of woe is an emotion 
which Philistine souls are as incapable of expe- 
riencing or even conceiving as a blind man is of 
perceiving colors. The author is especially sar- 
castic on the Philistine newspaper critics who, in- 
stead of greeting bis discovery of a new emotion 
as a scientific revelation, cracked poor jokes 
about it. He should console himself with the 
thought that it has always been so: the average 
man can conceive no use for the Promethean fire 
if he cannot light his cigar with it. A tone of 
scientific martyrdom is also assumed in the pre- 
face, where the author fells us that the first edi- 
tion of his work was confiscated by the Austrian 
Staatsanwaltschaft, on account of his remarks 
on certain reprehensible and morbid manifesta- 
tions of the ‘“tecstasy of woe” in medisval mo- 
nasteries. These remarks have been removed in 
the new edition, and the book otherwise improved 
and enlarged. 

Herr Zimmermann’s ethical standpoint is infi- 
nitely exalted not only above that of the great 
masses who avoid the anguish of pain because 
“it hurts,” but above that of the philosophers 
from Spinoza and Kant to Bain and Speacer, 
who seem to look upon pain as an evil because it 
imphes a lowering of the vital energies. Herr 
Zimmermann’s doctrine is, that although an in- 
crease of intelligence is accompanied by an in- 
crensed susceptibility to pain, there goes along 
with it, at the same time, a greater capacity of 
enduring the pain which has been recognized by 
the pessimistic mind as being inevitable. And 
then comes the final ethica! attitude—for which 
the author coins the word “ Dionysian ”—which 
enacles a suderior mind not only to endure pain 
with indifference, but actually to derive pleasure 
from it; to use his own words: “ die dionysische 
Wirkung des Leids, die dahin geht dass der 
Mensch dem Schmerze Wonne abzugewinnen 
weiss.” 

This capacity of deriving delight from anguish 
—this Dionysian element, or ecstasy of woe—is 
according to our author, the distinguishiug trait 
of modern art and literature. Though most con- 
spicuous in the music-dramas of Wazner, the 
poems of Hamerling and Lingg, and the novelS 
of Turgeneff and Sacher-Masocb, traces of it are 
—as he endeavors to show in his chapters on 
**Die Genieperiode” and *‘ Die classisch-roman- 
tische Epoche ’—to be found throughout German 
literature, asin Goethe’s poem ‘ Wonne der Web- 
mut,” and in Heine passim. Other chapters are 
concerred with the ancient festivals of Dionysius 
and Aphrodite, the Medizval Flagellantes. Mys. 
ticism. Beauty in Art and Nature, Death, and 
Love—in each of which spheres the writer en- 
deavors to show mankind revélling in the luxury 
of woe. His reasoning unfortunately bears al- 
ways the character of a non sequitur; for be 
soon forgets his emotional paradox—that the 
ecstasy of woe 1s a unique feelinz, differing from 
ordinary pleasure—and contents himself with 
how often pleasurable and painful 
feelings are mingled ia our expenences. He 
subscribes to Hartmann’s assertion that ** there 
is no pleasure which does not contain an element 
of grief, and no pain unmixed with pleasure "— 
to which there ate obviously many exceptions, 
though as a general rule it holds good ; and the 
chief interest of Herr Zimmermann’s book lies 
in the copious illustrations of this theme which it 
furnishes 

If the author could have made up his mind to 
sacrifice bis metaphysical fetish—the notion that 
the ‘ecstasy of woe” is something sui generis 
and capable of explaining anything—-he might 
have rendered a real service to psychological re- 
search. He is right in claiming that pleasure 
mingled with woe is more potent than pleasure 
undiluted; but the reason of this strange phe- 
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nomeron is not, as he imagines, because pain it- 
self yields a pleasure—because there is ‘Eine 
Lust am Schmerze,” an ecstasy of woe, but sim- 
ply because of the power of contrast. If a per- 
son suffering the pangs of home-sickness or of the 
loss of a friend is unwilling to purchase freedom 
from anguish at the cost of memory, this is not 
because the anguish itself is enjoyed and valued, 
but because all feeling has a regular pulsation 
orrhythm, so that hours of anguish are always 
interrupted by intervals of hopeand happy remi- 
niscence, which appear doubly delicious and daz 
zling by contrast with the dark depths of despair. 
Hence it is, also, that an uncertain lover gloats 
over the anguish of doubt and jealousy; for 
when the reaction of hope and contidence comes 
he enjoys an ecstasy of the imagination of which 
an always-confident lover has no conception, 

There is another interesting point regarding 
these mingled feelings of joy and sadness, which 
is very inadequately treated by Herr Zimmer 
mann, and which is one of the most perplexing 
and disputed problems in emotional psychology. 
Is there such a thing in fact as a mixed emotion ? 
do pleasure and pain ever coalesce in one feel- 
ing? Nahlowsky gives a negative answer to this 
question. He thinks that the attention is fixed 
on only one feeling at a time, and that it is only 
their rapid succession which makes two feclings 
We prefer, howeve! 
view of Hume, as expressed in his remarkable 
Dissertation on the Passions : 


appear simuitaneous. the 





**Tf we consider the human mind, we shall ob- 
serve that, with regard to the passions, it is not 
like a wind instrument of music, which, in run- 
ning cver all the notes, immediately loses the 
sound when the breath ceases ; but rather resem- 
bles astring mstrument, where, after each stroke, 
the vibrations still retain some sound, which gra- 
dually and insensibly decays. The imagination 
is extremeiy quick and agile, but the passions in 
compariscn are slow and restive ; for which rea- 
son, when any object is presented which affords 
a variety of views to the one and emotions to the 
other, though the fancy may change its views 
with great celerity, each stroke will not produce 
a clear and distinct note of passion, but the one 
passion will always be mixt and contounded with 
the other.” 


This admirable passage explains very clearly 
why it is that the majority of our emotions are 
mixed moods, and why the pleasure of sadness, 
the ‘‘ecstasy of woe,” 


seenis, 


is less of a paradox than it 


A Treatise on the Adjustment of Observations, 
with Applications to Geodetic Work and other 
Measures of Precision. By T. W. Wright, B.A., 
C.E., late Assistant Engineer U. S. Lake Sur- 
vey. D. Van Nostrand. 8vo, pp. 437. 

In the formation of the wonderful product of 

modern science, ‘especially during the present 

century, perhaps no factor has been so potent as 
the conviction on the part of scientific men of 
the necessity of precision cf measurement. Two 
resuits have followed from this conviction —first, 
an unwearied effort to attain absolute precision : 
and secondly, the knowledge that absclute pre- 
cision is unattainable. Nevertheless, the unat- 
tainable must be continually striven after if the 
attainable is to be of any value. The oid Greck 
philosopher Thales held that there is no such state 
of anything as perfect rest: everything is in a con- 
stant state of flux ; the ultimate elements are al 

Ways moving among themselves, That which m 

the time of Thales was merely a disputed hypo 

thesis, is now known to be a physical fact. N«¢ 
th‘ng in the material universe ever remains 


twenty-four consecutive hours in the same con 





dition; and were our methods of observation 


sufficiently refined, we should undoubtedly find 
the statement equally true for any twe: 


consecutive seconds, Hence arises the impossi- 
bility of constructing any absolute standard of 


measurement. It will, uo doubt, prove interest- 


| 
| 
| 





' 


ing, especially to the general reader who has 
never been engaged in smentific work requiring 
measurements of precision, to notice two or three 
of the difficulties which. among others, render the 
attainment of absolute precision inipossible. 

The first great obstacle is change of tempera- 
ture. Suppose that upon a straight metal bar, 
kept at a certain temperature, two fine marks 
are made, intended to be just one metre apart. 
Now, if the bar be exposed to varying tempera 
tures, the distance between the two marks will 
This fact is known to every 
one acquainted with the elements of physics; but 
there is another fact not so generally known. If, 
after making the marks, the bar be exposed to 
ecnsiderable changes of temperature and is then 
brought to the same temperature as at first, the 
distance between the marks will not be the same 


constantly vary. 


as it was originally. Restoring its temperature 
exactly does not exactly restore the length of bar 
or the distance between the marks. The instru 
ments which th 


ed. Thus,‘ if while the observer wa 


observer employs are also affect 
measuring 
horizontal angles the sun shone on one sick 


ot his instrument, its adjustments would be 


so disturbed that good work could not be expect 
ed.” 

In certain kinds of measurement one of the 
most potent causes of error is atmospheric re 


fraction. Thus, in determining the difference in 


elevation between two stations by “trigonomet 


t 
rical levelling,” the ciscrepancies produced by 
refraction between observations made at diffe 
rent hours of the same day is often astonishing to 
the univitiated. Mr. Wright 

**Forexample, in India, where in crtain dis 
tricts the triangulation has been carried for hun 
dreds of miles over a level country, with stations 
ten or twelve miles apart and from eighteen to 
twenty-four teet high—just high enoush to be miu- 
tually visible at the time of minimum refra 
tion—numerous instances are recorded of the 
vertical angles varying throuza a range of six to 
nine minutes, to an appare 
change of altitude of 100 to 150 feet im the course 
of 24 hours.” 


SAYS (Pp. OSL 





Corres ponaing 


No satisfactory method of subjecting these va 
riations to any fixed law has been found 
Another source of error is found im the consti 
tution and temperament of the cbserver himself 
Thus, in attempting to determine the exact in- 
stant at which a star passes over a meridian, 
some observers invariably fix it a] 
others a little later, than the 


ittle earl 


true time. The 


more skilful and experienced the observer b 
comes, the more this error tends to become a 
fixed quantity, technically called bis * personal 
equation,” for which be always makes due alk 


ance. 

Toe above are only specimens of the number 
less sources of uncertainty in all measurements 
But the nicety of construction, the facility ani 
exactness of adjustment of modern mathematical 
instruments, the skill with which they are han 
dled, the refinement and ingenuity of the me 
thods of making observations, have all become 
so great that the cbserver is able to obtain data 
from which, though still discrepant within nar- 
row limits, he evolves results which excite the 
wonder and admiration of the ignorant, and an 
swer all the requirements of practical life and 
scientific exactitude 





The points which we have briefly noti with 
many others of sin character, are al-o onls 
briefly, bu I reated by Mr. Wright. 
i bE tru . AG }UusuMet ind man uation 
[ 1 i tl PuUVS it ntai conal 
ion $ triv to attain ; 
the methods servation which he should fol 
low, » only treated so far as is necessary to 
render intelligible that whichis the main object 


of the book, namely, the course to be pursued 


when the observer transforms himself into the 





discordant results one which, on the whole, shall 
be more probable and mere trustworthy than 


any afforded by ooservation alone In doing 


this, the constant employment of the differential 
and integral calculus and the caleulus of proba 
bilities becomes necessarv, and Mr. Wright uses 
them in the development and demonstration of 
his formula 


with the ease, freedom, and clear 


ness which come only from long 
and practice 

The number of original authorities cited bv 
Mr. Wright, in everv language in which any 


thing of value can be found, is verv great, and 





the manner in which they are referred t ' 
MANY iistances ented On, aK { iernyt 
that he t 1 » PLN his loarnin 
but to contirm } statements, and to lieomte 
the sour mat to t “ ! 
Wis tw s \ } 1 i ex t 
sca ly in M \\ v 
other sing Wwe ‘ Ind t 
mi than vera OXter ! i ' 
from his pages 
Another aracts i 
ton ! und 
vades ' 
Iss loub \ 
and SON w 
often tf } i ‘ ( { 
\1 vort x } t y i} 
liscus } 
rejection P : it , 
that ina s SOrva 
will be fc ited t \ \ i 
from ‘gen th t . 
The ques media iris \\ ' 
sha lv \ } ) wi 
rel il ' ; 
I 
ment After : vit : f ‘ 
t vari } 1 \ ta 
rs ¢ kn 
siniup i] i viet 
insisting s ! § { 
bserva wv : s i 
“ t i ick 4 t 
cea t 1 f ! tos t 
— ey i it f } fi § ss whic! 
res ts ir 1! Ne CX n 
Alt ’ ! Mr Wri = | n a S much 
that is interestir y ft thie i read it 3 
eminently a profess ltr ‘ Phe physicist 
tronomer, ft} wince! and ali thers 
whose profes ul es invol mea s of 
pu ion,” by providing themsels vith mid 
With tl English translation of Koehlrausch’s 
‘Physical Measurements’ w ll find th ise! ves 


so far as bocks are concerned, 


in possession of 
sufficient aid to enable them to do good and 


praiseworthy work 


re I } / 


The English Popular Pallads 
Edited by Francis James Child. Part III 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE third part of this 
nine ballads, and 
best and best-known As in the two previous 
publi 


beep given.and in the 


and Scottish 


, : 
work embraces twenty 


some of the 


among them ar« 
‘ations, every form the ballad assumed has 
intreduct on prefixed toeach 
of these there is furnished the same wealth of in 
formation, based upon the widest knowledge of 
its literary history, and of the variations which 
the story told in it bas undergone both in ou 
own and in other literatures. A careful ex 
only confivms us more 
strongly in the view expressed in our notice of 
part first, that this edition, 
be the 
can scholarship has yet made to any subject pri- 
Here will be 


when completed, will 


most important contribution thit Ameri- 


marily connected with literature. 


: j 
mathematician, and seeks to evolve from many ' found everything that is now known, and un 
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fortunately everything that is likely to be known, 
of these celebrated pieces. 

The immense labor already expended and to be 
expended upon this work might well prevent the 
suggestion of anything additional to the task 
undertaken and thus far so successfully com- 
pleted. Yet it is to be hoped that m connection 
with this edition of the individual ballads, or as 
a supplement to it, Professor Child may give us 
a history of these productions asa whole, It is 
a chapter as yet unsupplied m the story of Eng- 
lish literature. The account even of the revival 
of interest in these poems during the last cen- 
tury, the imitations to which that revival gave 


rise, and the influence exerted by it upon modern 
poetry, has never yet been more than slightly 
told. Professor Child is the highest living au- 
thority upon the whole subject; ard years will 
certainly pass, and generations may, before any 
one will bring to its consideration the same store 
of full and exact information combined with the 
same clearfiess of penn. 


Wild Flowers of Colorado, from Original Wa- 
ter Color Sketches drawn from Nature. By 
Emma Homan Thayer. Cassell & Co, 

HERE is a handsome gift-book, betimes, for the 

coming holidays ; a quarto, with letterpress, de- 





scriptive of a journey into the Rocky Mountains 
of Colorado, printed in large type upon paper as 
like card-board as that of the illustrations. These, 
twenty-four in number, have more artistic than 
botanical merit. Most are quite good in their 
way, but we could not advise a comparison of 
the autbor’s mountain culumbine (painted pur- 
ple instead of blue, and with hooked spurs and 
uncompounded leaves) with that of Sprague’s 
‘Wild Flowers.’ Nor does one relish the name of 
fairy hly for the mountain flax. nor that of 
aster for a yellow-flowered composite. The 
figures are nearly all characteristic of the region, 
and willserve well as souvenirs, 





Messrs. HE NRY HOL T& CO’S 
NEW BOOKS: 


SOUVENIRS OF A DIPLOMAT. 
Private letters from America during the Ad~ 
ministrations of Presidents Van Buren, Har- 
rison, and Tyler, by the Chevalier de Bacourt, 
Minister from France, 12mo. $1 50. 

We do not hesitate to say that a more readable, and, in 
the main, more discriminating picture of the pert vd co 
vered by them does not exist, due regard being had to the 
scop ve of these private jottings. Atevery page our pence ul 


has made marks, to satisfy which would involve practi- 
cally a translation of the entire work. —The Nation. 





AN JILILI-REGULATED MIND. 
By Katherine Wylde (Author of ‘** A Dream- 
er”). 16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1; Leisure 


Moment Series, 25 cents. 





MU STC. 


fessor of Harmony and Composition at the 


By Henry C. Banister, Pro- 


Royal Academy o* Music. 16mo (Hand-book 
Series). $1. 
‘CHOUANS ET BLEUS,’ 


Feval. Edited with notes, introduction, and 


By Paul 


map for the use of schools, by Charles Sankey, 
M.A., bead master of King Edward’s School, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 12mo, $1. 
Dr. Sauveur’s Educational 
Work 


A copy of any of Dr. Sauveur’s Works will be sent to 
teachers by the author, on receipt of half the retail 
price. 

Schools can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, 
‘Grammaire Fran-aise pour les Anglais,’ at the intro 
duction price of 80 cents, and the ‘ ¢ ‘orrigé des Evercices 
dela Grammaire Fran,aise* at 25 cents. The books are 
sent C. O. D., unless otherwise agreed upon. Descriptive 
circu'ars will be sent to applicants 

Acjdress, DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


GERMANTOWN, Pa. 


Have Youa Collection of Books? 


The Library Catalogue and Index is intended for prt- 
vate cc llections, itis arranged so that any book can be 
entered under autbor and title of work. Highly > 

yroved by those who have used it. The Library C: 
logue t and Index fs handsomely bound and lettered in ae 
volume, quarto (U3¢x8!s inches), made of the best pape: 
and will be mailed, post paid, to any aadre ss on receipt 
of $2.50 by the p yublishers, 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 146 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


HF. {770 SEYMOUR, /JR., LAND 


Agentof the Michigan Land & Iron o, (limited), 


KE. & J. B. YOUNG & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ZVILES EROM DAME MARJORIE'S 
CHIMNE Y-CORNER, AND CHINA 
FROM HER CUPBOARD. 

By F.S. J. Burne and H. J. A. Miles, Oblong 8vo, illumi 

nated paper boards, colcred edges, 21.50. 
This utique volume its il'ustrated with twenty-seven 
drawings in imitation of the old Dutch Tiles, but with 


Modern Figure Vrawing, illustrating the Days of the 
Week, Seven Ages, The Seas’ns, etc. Each tile is accom 


| panied witha descriptive verse. There are also repres: n- 


Marqyuett:, Michigen Advice given as to the purchase or | 


mineral and timber lands ta the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 


“FND STAMP FOP THE “ ADIRON- 
a dack Forests and the Great Natural Water-ways of 
the State of New York,” to 
J. B. TARRISON, 
Franklin Falls, N. 0. 
4 


tations of 56 rare spe imens of Blue China, selected from 
some of the best collections. 


hy My ©. 


Drawn and colored by Pym. Square 16mo, illuminated 
paper boards, colored edges, 75 cents. 

Each letter of the Alphabet is charmingly portrayed in 
Figures and Flowers, daintily colored; and on opposite 
sages is a verse, with an apprupriate illustration printed 
n brown ink. 


GORDON : 


A Life of Faith and Duty. he text by W.J.G. With 
colored illustrations by R. André. Small 4to, Illu- 
minated paper boards, “C0 cer ts net. 


JULIANA HORATIA EWING AND 
HER BOOKS. 


By Horatia K. F. Gatty. With a portrait by George Reid, 
R.s.A. Ulustrated by fac-similes from Mrs. Ewing's 
Sketches, and a cover designed by Randolph Calde 
cott. Small 4to. paper bvards, 5. cents net. Ja 
Preparation. 


LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; OR, THE 
LUCK OF LINGBOROUGH., 


By the late Mrs. Eving. Illustrate] by Randolph Calde 
cott. Small 4to, paper Loards, 30 cents net. Nearly 
Ready. 

Mrs. Ewing was engazed up to the time of her death in 
preparing, in conjunction with Mr. Caldecott,-this work 
for the press It received her last cares, and reilects in 
its external appearance, as well as in its co_tent s, the 
cultured mind of tne auchoress. 


Coofer Union, Fourth arian New sso 


~CATALOGUE NO. 77 


OF 
STERLING NEW and OLD BOOKS 
Just ready and will be sent free on application. 
DAVID G@. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, New York. 


F. W. CHRIST ERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz" s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock wailed on de- 
mand A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued, 


«| Lype Writing. (6 
N M 
T i24t BROADWAY, New York.) : 
U 


| Moderate prices and ac acevrate work. Lec- : 
jtures, Legal Papers, Authors’ MSS. carefully| 
Y ‘copied. Orders by mail sent C.O.D. 





German Simplified. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language, especially adapted to self-instruction. 
12 Numbers at 10 cents each, sold separately. For sale 
by all booksellers; sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
Prof. A. KNOFLAC H, 140 Nassau St., New York 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY: 


Sakoontala; or, The 
Lost Ring. 


From the Sanscrit of Kalidasa. By Monrer 
WIL.tams, Professor of Sanscr't at the East 
India College. Octavo, cloth, $2 50. 

** The Hindus possess a distinguishing treasurein 
their drama. The most charming specimen of this 
known to us, as yet, is Sakoontala, an episode 
drawn from the Mahabhar: ata, and constructed by 
Kalidasa. Geethe paid this play the following 
magnificent ¢ seapliens nt: 


“*Wou'dst thou the blossoms of the spring, the 
autumn’s frurts, 

Wouldst thou what charms and thrills, wouldst 
thou what sates and feeds, 

Wouldst thou the heaven, the earth, in one sole 
word compress, 

I name Sakoontata, and so have said it all.’ ” 


From Alger’s Poetry of the Orient, 


From Shakespeare to Pope. 

An Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena of 
the Rise of Classi al Pcetry in England, 
being the lectures delivered the last winter 
before the Lowell Institute and Johns Hop- 
kins University. by Epmunp Gossk, Clark 
Lecturer in English Literature at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, $1 75 


Mustard Leaves. A Glimpse 
of London society. 
A Novel. By D. T. 8S. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
New York. 


IN VESTORS 


should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, Lawrence, Kansas, 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans paid in New York. 
Absotute Satisfaction Guaranteed. For reliability, con- 
sult Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrer ce, 
Kan. ‘Security !arge Interes: prowptiy p uid. Send for 
pamphlet, with testimonials, sample forms, ete. 

F. M. Perkins. Pres. } N.F. Tart, § L. A. Perkins, Sec. 
J.T. Warne, V. Pres.) Auditor. 7?C. W. Gillett, Treas 
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59 WALL STREET, 


IssuzE COMMERCIAL axnp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THI? COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


af ‘ re bb VES & C0., 50 Threadneedle 
. London, F 

* RAILW AY INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CHO: OL PROPE RT. "ES FOR SALE 


and to rent. J. Ransom Bripse & Co., 
110 Tremunt St., Buston, Mass. 
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Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman. 


Sketches of the Northern Cattle 


Plains, together with Personal Exp riences of 


Sport on 


Life on a Cattle Ranch. By Theodore Roose- 
relt, author of the ‘ Naval War of 1812.’ The 
Medora Edition, printe a Jor subscribers, and 
limited to 500 numbered copies, beautifully 


printed in quarto form, on fine paper, and co- 
piously illustrated with etchings and engravings 
on wood from designs by Frost, Gifford, Beard, 


and Sandham, Cloth extra, $15. 


New York Tribune. 


‘One of those distinctively 
which ought to he welcomed 
tinctly to raise the literary prestige of the coun 
try all over the world. . .. The make up 
of the work is really mag nific ( nt, and the puh 
lishers may we Il be proud of this elegant prod 
tion of their ‘ Knickerbocker Pr The ilius 
trations ar ple ntiful and exrcelle ak and the ¢ 
gravings are effectively printed on SU panes 
paper in the daintiest possible style, 

Mr. Roosevelt's hunting gq experiences embrace a 


From 


A meré “an hooks 


has a 
as contri uting dis 


” 


the qaime on the plains, No writer on sport has 
a keener or more sensitive peree; tion of natur il 
beauties, while it is evident on every page that he 


has made special studies oT the ditterent birds 
and animate, and his natural hist ny observa- 
tions and his ru ining sketches of ry and 
phe nomena add «a wonde rful charm and interest 
to the book. Vany of his narratives are en 
riched by bits of vivid realism which linger in 
the memory like snatches of poetry.” 


acelic 


Froin d 1 tla 7] tie Mo yi 


= . Roose ve lt has gives a peculiar charm 10 
his 7 Tro mn his i intense love of nature and ja 
capacity to communicat to ot): rs 
pre 8siona, 


th Ty. 


ook 
iit- 


A great debt is due to hi i for having 


his orn 


preserved in such a charming manner one of 


the moat important chay ters mn the long histo 7] 
of the conquest of the American Wild: rness. The 
‘Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 


fine bookmaking; it is handsome in type, pa 
per, and form, and good taste reigns through- 
out, Lhe alustrations are numerous and ea 


cellent.” 


London my 


te One of the rare books which sportsmen cill 
he glad to add to their Nothi if 80 
qo od of the sort has a] fi eared f or years, 
Nothin ig can be in better taste tha mm 
ous quart, with ita thick hand- 
mirable type, and above all, 


From Saturday Reviei, 
libraries. 


this luxi uri- 


Oren paper, ad- 


eith its spirite den 


gravings and etchings (J rai h lif . pol ting 
scenes, and picturesque prairie gan “a i 
The book will take rank among the aportine 
classics, What we like about the / 
thor is the certainty that he is ti yo hly 

worthy, and ae Feel that 4 ay CCE? fii 
sporting experiences for gospel. His 
narrative iz a repu fy ry or / ql ty ) wie uy 


wv prairie craft.” 


, eal ’ 
From Atiena m, La don 


Ur. Roosevelt's rolume iz as 

ix ha udsoine . J 
the typography i 

Pp ‘ored, and the paper u id pressivo) | ale I ory 
the heart of the most exacti gq bihliophal. 
author is an Cage sportsman a ; 
His j eh ix 8 ion 


r? 
COLE 


ercelle nt, 


‘7 
The 
writer, tas his rifle is ef 


, 77 
rook ‘esenta a th 


“ : i 
“arm of prairie life.’ 


G. P. Putnam’ 


27 and 29 W. 28d Street, 


Sons, 


S 
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is a mode i of 


i a good 





& Co.'s 


Houghton, Mifflin 
NEW BOOKS. 
(READY SATURDAY, 17TH.) 


AMERICA. By Ed- 


‘Victorian Poet 


POETS OF 


mund Clarence Stedman, author of 





ete. 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, #225 


and recent Conditions ; Growth of the 
Wiiliam Cullen Bryant; John Green 


Contents: Early 
American Schoo! ; 


leaf Whittler: Ralph Waldo Emerson; Henry Wats 
worth Longfellow; Edgar Allan Poe; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; James Russell Lowell; Walt Whitman; Bayard 


Taylor; The Outlook 

In this book Mr. Stedman continues the admirable work 
begun in his volume on ‘ Victorian Poets.’ Or, rather, iu 
this later volume he does for all American sosts the 
service which in his earlier volume be did for the poets 
who have made English literature illustrious during the 
reign of Queen Victoria 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 
Ry Richard Grant White 
speare,’ ‘Words 
and Within,’ et 

also unifor 


author of a * Life of Shake 
their ‘England Without 
Uniform ‘Words and their 
erside Fitton of 
1 vol. crown Svo, $1.7 


and Uses,’ 
with 
Uses; 
Shakespeare 


Mr. White possessed in a rare degree qualities and ac 
quirements which peculiarly fitted him to inrerpret 
Shakespeare with great benefit to all who read him. The 
present volume contains the ripe results of vears of study, 
and its insight, thoughtful: and vigorous sense render 
it a rich and permanent contribution to Shakespeare 
literature. 


OBSERVATIONS OWN 


m with the Riv 


ess, 


THE 


Growth of the Mind. By Sampson Reed. New Edi 
tion, with a Biographical Sketch of tne Author by 
Pev. James Reed, and a Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo, #1 


This book many vears ago won hearty praise from Er 
er-on, Carlyle, and Harriet Martineau 

Mr. Reed believed profoundly in the views of Sweder 
borg, and his thoughtful book is based upon, and per 
meated by, the New Church philosophy. Its ability and 
earnestness commend it to a new and wider circle of 
readers. 


RUTLEDGE. XA Novel, by 


New Edition, £1.20 


Miriam 


Coles Harris 





This novelenjoyed a remark e popularity when it was 
first published. In fits new form it witl reach another 
circle of readers wh» will doubtless find ta it the same 
charm which its earlier readers found 





*,* For sale by all: bookselt 
‘cipt of price by the Publishers, 


MIFFLIN & 
BOSTON 

New York 

J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

A New Thoroughly 


Greatly Enlarge 


Sent by 


paid, on ree 


HOUGHTON, Cid. 


11 East 17th St.. 


» od ’ 
Revised and 
Rea a . 
Edition of 


Lippincotts Biographi- 
cal Dictionary. 


A UNIVERSAL 
ARY OF BI 


PRONOUNCING DICTION 
OGRAPHY and MYTHO 
LOGY. By Tuomas, M.D., LL.D., 
author of the system of pronunciation in 
‘Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, of ‘A 
Complete Pronouncing Medical Dictionary,’ 
tc. In one volume, con 


JOSEPH 


taining 





2,550 pages and several thousand new names 
Library, sheep, $12 QO; half turkey, #15 00; 
half russia, $15 0o 
The ee ers have the pleasure of anvouncing that 
his ficent wo vhich for more than Seen ease 
s deparunent Without a ri val in th tima 
tior € scholars, has lately undergone such a aahens 
revision as the lapse of time since its first issne rencered 


in a greativ 
extending to Ut Su pages 
les the revisions of ond articles, seve. 


loxraphi hes, many of them 


aecessary. and is now offerad to the public 
enlarged and impr: ved volume 
brecit 
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al sket 


?Wigenal data, and tow for the first 
print 
*,.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of 
expense, on receipt of the pric © by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717, Market St.,’ Philadelphia. 
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| Important / ~ublications 
Frcon inte > Science. 
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: 1 propose to take the principal assumptions of 
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find that our Political Eoonomy ts not a t 
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ness. A Study of the Principles Controlling 
the Laws of Exchange. By Roderick H 
Smith. Octavo, cloth, $1.25 
‘An iinentiv practical book It ts a book intended 
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York 


SECOND EDITION. 


Sanborn’s Life of John 
Brown, one of the most impor- 
tant historical works of the 
vear and a book which must 
find its way into all well-se- 
lected libraries, is heartily 
endorsed by the martyrs fa- 
mily. 


After carefully reading the 
by F. B. Sanborn, 
plete, impartial, and truthful rec 


acts that 


‘Life and Letters of John 
we consider it the most com 
rd of father’s life and 
san be written by any person now living.” 
JASON BROWN, 
HENRY THOMPSON 
RUTH B. THOMPSON 

“My expectations in regard to the book, which were 
very high, are more than realized. It is a most worthy 
pr duction in every worthy of the subject: 
worthy of yourself as its author, and worthy of high 
praise as a specimen of printing and binding.” 

{Signed }, JOHN BROWN, Jr. 

One handsome volume, with portraits and facsimiles. 
Price #2 00. Sold everywhere. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Publishers, Boston 


TA TION—FULL SE 7. oor ry cheap 
by A. 8. CLARK 
84 Park Row,'New York. 
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BOOK S. 


ARTISTIC AND DAINTY COLOR-BOOKS. 
ROSEBUDS. One of the most charming 


color-books for children which have ever been pub- 
lished. Sixty-four pages of designs of little ones in 
many colors and in mono-tints, by Virginia Gerson. 
Beautifully printed in the highest grade of color work. 
Bound in double covers, with design of rosebud and 
little children. 4to, boards, varnished covers, cloth 
back, $2.00. 


LITTLE BLOSSOMS. MERRY LITTLE 
PEOPLE. TINY MEN AND MAIDENS. Each one of 
these three books contains a part of ‘ Rosebuds,’ and 
each one of the three has its own separate and dis- 
tinct cover of most delicate and beautiful coloring. 
Boards, varnished covers, cloth back. Each book, 
$1.00. 


A HUMOROUS AND ATTRACTIVE BOOK 
FOR LITTLE ONES. 
By F. OPPER (of Puck)and EMMA OPPER. 


SLATE AND PENCIL PEOPLE. Large 
first edition already sold. Second in press. The illus- 
trations are amusing, and are engraved so that their 
lines appear in white upon a black ground, in “slate 
and pencil” style. With bright colored cover de- 
signed by F. Opper. Large flat 4to, boards, $1.00. 








RECENT AMERICAN ETCHINGS. A 
collection of recent etchings made or selected espe- 
cially for this book. With text, including an essay 
on etching in America. By J. P. W. Hitchcock. Size 
of page, 1744 x 3 inches. 

A companion tc the extremely successful ‘Some Modern 
Etchings,’ of which every copy has been sold. 

Original! plates by some of our foremost American etc.1- 
ers, comprising : 

BRETON COURTYARD (An Impression of Sunlight), by J. 
8S. King.—Curistmas Eve, by W. H. Shelton.—A SEASIDE 
RESIDENCE, by Henry Farrer.—A MORNING WALK, by Ha- 
milton Hamilton.—Moon.ieut at Low Tipe, by T. C. Ni- 
coll.—Tue Dvuck’s PaRApDIsE, by Charles Volkmar.— 
GRANDPA, by Katherine Levin.—Goats, by J. A. S. Monks. 
—BEACH at GLOUCESTER, Mass., by Kruseman van Elten. 
—THE MANDOLIN PLAYER, by J. J. Calahan. 

Regular impressions on etching paper. Bound in dark 
olive-green cloth, with remarkable stamping on cover in 
white and gold, $10.00; same, in black portfolio, $12.50. 
Each copy numbered. 

THE ABOVE PRICES WILL BE INCREASED WITHOUT NOTICE 
AS SOON AS FEW COPIES REMAIN UNSOLD. 


Only six of the proof copies remain unsold. 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING FLOWERS 
By Susie Barstow Skelding. Studies of many flowers 
printed in the highest grade of color work in repro- 
duction of this celebrated artist’s water-color designs. 
4 series, each containing 12 different designs. Size of 
plate, 8 x9 imches. Price,each series in a neat box, 

2.00, 
Prepared in deference to frequently expressed wishes 
for Miss Skelding’s designs in this shape. 


A COMPANION TO ‘ FIFTY SOUPS, 
BREAKFAST DAINTIES. By Thomas J. 


Murrey, formerly professional caterer of the Astor 
House. With many valuable hints and directions con- 
cerning breakfast breads, fruits, beverages, and dain- 
ty dishes. Mr. Murrey’s own recipes. A most de- 
sirable little volume. Attractively printed on fine 
laid paper. Covers in colors, with dainty and appro- 
priate design. 16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, stamped 
in gold and color, 75 cents. 





A NEW EDITION OF 
VALUABLE COOKING RECIPES. By 
the author of ‘Fifty Soups.’ Cloth, attractively 


bound, 75 cents. 


A REMARKABLE NOUVEL. 
A MISSION FLOWER. By George H. 


Picard. The Publishers are confident of marked suc- 
cess for this excellent piece of work. Most attractive 
ly printed and bound, with design of apple-blossoms 
stamped in colors on cloth cover, #1. 


A WELCOME LAUGH-PRODUCER. 
THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. Second 


Series. Selected from the brightest American humo- 
rous paper, Life. A collection of the best things 
which have appeared in it since the issue of the ‘ The 
Good Things of Life.’ First Series. 
Oblong quarto, with highly ornamental and humorous 
design on brown cover inred and gold. 


Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, #2. 





TWO ADDITIONS TO THE 16MO SERIES OF 
DAINTILY-BOUND POETICAL WORKS. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Edited by 

Francis Turner Palgrave. 


CHARLES DICKENS S POEMS. Now first 
collected in one volume, which will be an agreeable 
surprise to lovers of Dickens. 

Each of these two is beautifully printed on the finest 


laid paper, uniformly with the other volumes in this now 
noted series. 


The other volumes in the series are : 

. Charlotte Bronté’s Poems. 

. George Eliot’s Miscellaneous Poems. 
. George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy. 
Thomas Gray’s Poems. 

W. M. Thackera¥’s Poems. 


Po te 


Goethe’s Faust. 

. London Lyrics. Locker. 

. London Rhymes. Locker. 
. Heine’s Book of Songs. 


SCeNAo 


New Illuminated Parchment Paper Binding for this se- 
ries. 

Each volume bound in limp, parchment-paper with 
hand-illuminated design in colors and metal on cover, 
title and back printed in red ink. Separate design of 
each volume, $1; cloth, new colors, gilt tops, novel de- 
sign in metal, $1; half calf, extra, new colors, gilt 
top, $2.50; limp, full pocket-book calf, round corners, 
red-under-gold edges, $3.50; tree calf, new colors, gilt 
edges, $4.50; mottled calf, solid gilt edges, elegant (new), 
$6.50. 

Note.—The Series now numbers 11 vols., including the 
above two, and a new very piain and neat binding is 
ready, in which they will be sold in Sets ONLy at $10 for 
the 11 vols. 





FIELDING’S NOVELS. Jf. The New 
* Favorite Edition,’ printed from the same plates as 
the octavo edition, on good paper. With numerous 
new illustrations, made especially for these novels. 
In a neat and attractive binding. Four volumes, 
brown cloth, extra, $1.50 per volume. 


For full description, send for White, Stokes & Allen's new catalogue. Mailed free to any address. 


Contains announcements of many interesting new miscellaneous and holiday books. 


Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address at publishers’ 
expense, on receipt of advertised price. 


WHITE, 


TOKES & ALLEN, Publishers 


“182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
Il. THE HISTORY OF A GREAT TREATY. 


A Review of the War of the Spanish Succession and 
of the Treaty of Utrecht. By James W. Gerard. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 


Mr. Gerard has given his attention to the period em- 
braced in the reigns of William III. and Queen Anne of 
— and the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. of 

ance. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, which closed the war of the 
Spanish Succession, brought about greater changes in the 
map of Europe than had occurred since the Treaty of 
Westphalia, which terminated three-quarters of a cen- 
“7 earlier, the long struggle of the Thirty Years’ War. 

ne influence of the Treaty of Utrecht upon the history 
and the conditions of Europe of te-day has proved most 
significant. The curious intrigues at the Spanish Court, 
the military events of the war, the diplomatic negotia- 
tions for the peace, and the bearing of the Treaty upon 
the present national conditions will be found of interest 
to the general reader as well as to the political student. 

Mr. Gerard’s narrative is forcible and picturesque, and 
is enlivened by much curious anecdote and previously 
unprinted correspondence. 


II. THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 
Edition for Boys and Girls, with Explanatory Notes 
and Comments by Thomas W. Knox, author of ‘ Boy 
Travellers in the East,’ etc. Quarto, with over 200 
illustrations. Uniform with the Boy’s ‘ Plutarch’ and 
‘Herodotus,’ $3.00. 


It was from Marco Polo that Earope first learned of the 
existence of Japan, and from him, too, it derived its first 
knowledge of the Land of Darknessin the Far North, and 
of the arctic Ocean beyond. His description ranges from 
Siberia to Ceylon, and from the Adriatic Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean. The story of his traveis was received with incre- 
dulity, and he died whiie ro7 was gravely doubting 
its truth. It has remained for later generations to estab- 
lish the correctness of his narrative and accora him the 
praise he so richly deserves. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLINY THE 
Elder. Edited for Boys and Girls, by John 8S, White, 
LL.D. Uniform with ‘Herodotus’ and ‘Plutarch.’ 
Quarto, with 52 illustrations. Extra cloth, $3.00. 


Cuvier says: “The work of Pliny is one of the most 
precious monuments that have come down to us from 
ancient times.” 


If]. THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
1. THE STORY OF GREECE. By Prof. James A. Har- 
rison. 12mo, beautifully printed and bound. $1.50. 


“ A writer of rare grace, whose skill in the art has been 
abundantly proved. . Familiar with the land wr 
its people as well as with its recorded history. . . 
good index at the end and a good analytical table of wr. 
— are features to be commended.” —N. Y. Commercial 
idvertiser. 

“Tt is told ina delightfully fascinating way, and it is as 
interesting as any novel.”’—N. ¥. School Journal. 

2. THE STORY OF ROME. By Arthur Gilman. 12mo, 

clo., $1.60. 


These will be immediately followed by ‘ The Story of 
the Jews,’ by Professor Hosmer, and ‘ The Story of Chal- 
dea,’ by Z. Ragozin. 


IV. SONGS AND RHYMES FOR THE LIT- 
tle Ones. Compiled by Mary J. Morrison. The 
“Ruby ” Edition Quarto, with varied illustrated 
borders printed in tints. Cloth extra, $2.50, 

“A book of gems. . A housebold treasure for 
every family with young children.”"— Woman’s Journal. 
V. OLD-TIME CLASSICS. Selected and 

edited by John S. White. 

1. PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 2 vols. #2,50. 

2. THE HISTORIES OF HERODOTUS, 2 vols. $2.60. 

16mo, printed from new. type, and fully illus- 
trated. 


“There is nothing better in all poome literature for 
young readers.”’—Independent, N. 


VI. REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS. Being se- 
lections from‘ Prose Masterpieces from the Modern 
Kssayists,’ comprising papers by Irving, Lamb, De 
Quincey, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Lowell, Carlyie, 
Macaulay, Froude, Freeman, and Gladstone. Octavo, 
cloth, $2. 

“Your selection is carefully made, and I cannot but 
think that such a book will vastly benefit classes in Eng- 
lish style, composition and rhetoric.”—Prof. James A. 
Harrison, Washington and Lee Universiry. 

“The idea of issuing such a volume is an admirable 
one, aad the selection of the essays could hardly be better 
done.” —Prof. Bliss Perry, Williams College. 

“a more valuable book could not be placed in the 
hands of the student of vratory and English st ee the se- 
lections being as they are *‘ masterpieces’ of 
H. T. Hotchkiss, Collegiate and lutechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. 














